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Burning coal doesn’t mean heat! 


It is not the amount of coal you 
burn but it is the volume of heat you 
can get out of each pound of coal 
burned and the even distribution of 
that heat which decide whether 
you are to endure or shall en- 
joy winter-life in the little or 
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IDEAL Boilers are not alone built to run eight hours in zero weather on one 
firing, but will at the end of that time leave 20% of the fuel unconsumed, 
so that by adding fresh coal the fire is carried forward for another eight- 
hour period and so on through the season. 


In an IDEAL Boiler the fire will not need rekindling in the whole heating 
season—will run eight to sixteen hours or longer without recoaling—depend- 
ing of course upon the severity of the weather. A child 
can run the outfit—absolutely safe. 


Exhaustive tests and the several hundred thousand IDEAL Boilers in 
actual use in every civilized country where heating is needed furnish the 
genuine basis for our broad claim that IDEAL Boilers are unequaled in 
the world because they shut off all fuel waste. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators command 10% to 15% 
greater rentals, or will assist to sell property quicker and at the higher 
price to fully cover cost. 


Why not put in at once IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators and cut your fuel 

bills in two, thus passing a winter of solid, clean comfort, every room and hall “warm as a pepper-pod,” without spread- 
ing ash-dust or coal-gases to ruin the housewife’s disposition and the house furnishings. Coal saved plus freedom 
from repairs (nothing to rust or wear out as song as house stands) make IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
an investment in home equipment. 





Don’t wait until you build—comfort your present home. Let us tell you our full story—complete, valuable book of heating facts sent free. 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. Write us to-day. Prices are now most favorable. 





\ No 2 IDEA L Boiler and 240 A No. 3-22- WIDE AL Roiler and - 2-22. SIDEAL Boiler and A No 2:28 w IDEAL Boiler and A No. 122- w IDEAL Boiler and A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler and AN , 3-22.-W IDEAL Bo nd 
ft. of 3B - AMERIC ‘AN "Ra di- 7d if aa 38-in. se RICAN tu ie pe a AMERICAN 500 ft. ag ME RICAN Ra di- 422 a pret AMERICAN Ra di- eres of 38 n- AMERICAN Ra di- 461 it. of 38- soe AMER IC AN 
ators, coating the owner $115, ators, cost lia sti owner ate cma co! tm the tr $240, ator aera ng the owner —— tors,co oops ner or ncaa Ra 
were used to heat this cottage. $230. were od ww ,* at mthis $180, were es tr i ~ 4 at this wer ed to he at this Sott age. we mous ad to he at this ottage ed to ae at “thi is cottage $218. were “s ~y oe he at “this 
ottage ottage 
At these prices the goods abe ought of any reputable npetent Fitter. This did not in st of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and v ording to climatic ap other conditions. 
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Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Milan. 
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to the Mandans, Ap-si’s mother 
sliced some meat, and then 
quickly brushed the palm of her left 
hand with the palm of her right one, 
which in the sign-language was telling 
us that the meat was all gone. 
‘Well, there is plenty more out on 


Ow evening, soon after our visit 





the plains, ’’ said Ap-si. 

The big camp had been so long there 
in the bottom that the game had been 
pretty well killed off or frightened away 
from the vicinity. So to make sure of 
a successful hunt, we rose several hours 
before daylight, saddled our horses, 
and rode away south on the trail run- 
ning up through the pine-clad breaks 
of the river to the plain. Once on top, 
the horses were given free rein, and 
they broke into a lope, which rapidly 
increased the distance between us and 
the river. A thin slice of a moon and the 
stars were all the light we had, but that 
was sufficient for us to keep our south- 
erly course. It was a fine, warm June 
night, and the air was heavy with the 
odor of sweet-grass, flowers and fresh- 
growing sage. Ap-si asked if I noticed 
it. 

‘*Tt is all so pleasant,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
I am full up with happiness. It is all 
I can do to keep from singing a joy 
song. ’? 

We were near Big Crooked Creek 
when day began to break, and we rode 
to the summit of one of the steep, flat- 
topped buttes just south of it for a 
view of the country. We tied the 
horses in a clump of gnarled and stunted 
pines, and sat down. The eastern hori- 
zon grew brighter, flushed to a fiery red, 
and the first rays of the sun wiped out 
the shadows in the valley at our feet. 

Down in the bottom opposite us, at 
the mouth of a coulée, stood a lone 
buffalo bull, the only animal in sight 
near us; but farther south and to the 
east and west we could see many 
bands of buffalo and antelope feeding 
on the short, rich grass. While we were 
planning to approach the nearest of the 
buffalo herds, a rumbling noise 
attracted our attention. 

“It is a band of buffalo,’’ 
said I. 

“Tt is not,’? said Ap-si. 
‘*Horses’ feet are making that 
sound. Perhaps the enemy.’’ 

We drew still farther back in 
the shelter of the pines, quite 
sure that we could not have 
been seen climbing the butte in the dusk of 
early morning, and that if an enemy were 
approaching, he could not see us now unless 
he should chance to climb as we had done, to 
get a view of the country. 

In a few moments a band of forty or fifty 
wild horses swept into sight in the valley of 
the creek to the northwest, and came tearing 
down the bottom at great speed. A big, proud 
bay stallion led them, and he was a beast to 
stir one’s heart as he passed, his heavy long 
mane and tail streaming straight back, his 
shapely feet hitting the turf with the springy 
lightness that a fox might have envied. 

Occasionally he turned his head to look 
back; it was plain that he was holding him- 
self in to suit the pace of those behind.- There 
were no laggards ; the herd followed compactly, 
the old mares on the outside, the colts, year- 
lings and two-year-olds in the center. Evi- 
dently they had been badly scared. 

Soon they passed the butte and disappeared 
round a bend of the creek. They had not 
been an unusual sight, —wild horses were then 
fairly plentiful on the plains between the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone, —but the beauty 
and grace and strength of their leader were 
something not to be forgotten. ‘‘Oh! Oh! If 
he were only mine!’? Ap-si fairly groaned. 

But that was out of the question. Our 
horses had not sufficient wind and speed to 
overtake him, and if they had, and we suc- 
ceeded in roping him, he would without doubt 
put up such a fight that we would have been 
glad to escape with our lives. 

We remained seated in the pines, waiting to 
discover what had alarmed the horses. The 
old buffalo bull had paid little heed to them; 
he had only raised his head for a moment and 
looked at them. Then he lowered it again and 
stood motionless and humped up, a most melan- 
choly object. 

Patches of his thick winter coat, faded to a 
lusterless, dingy yellow, still clung to the new 
“rowth of dark hair, which, coming so late in 
the spring, was a sure sign of old age and 








food for men and wolves. Should you 
save this old and worn-out bull from 
them, they would only travel on and 
pull down the next one—and it, per- 
haps, a young cow that we may need 
some day.’’ 

There was good sound sense in that 
argument, and I lowered my rifle. The 
bull was whirling round quickly, kick- 
ing vigorously and deftly, once planting 
a hind foot in the side of an animal 
with such force as to send it whirling 
away through the air. 

But in a few minutes the bull showed 
signs of weakening, and no wonder; 
the tremendous strain of his defense 
was too much for his old and stiffened 
joints. He kicked less frequently; the 
wolves dashed in closer and closer. In 
passing, one of them snapped its jaws 
on a hind leg, and just above the 
gambrel joint, where the great ten- 
don—the hamstring~—is most exposed. 
Lightning-like as it was, that one snap 
severed the cord, and the bull lurched 
backward and sidewise, and nearly fell. 
As he struggled to right himself, all 
four of the enemy made a rush for the 
other hind leg, and the rear part of his 
body dropped to the ground inertly. 
For a moment he held his fore parts 
erect, his great shaggy head elevated at 
a most unwonted angle, and what a 
pitiable sight he was! But the strain 
was too great; little by little his fore 
legs gave way, altogether and suddenly 
at the last, and his whole body was 
prone on the ground. 

The wolves were watching, waiting 
for this, and made a simultaneous dash 
for his flank—not for his throat, as is 
erroneously said to be their method of 
finishing a victim. It was their inten- 
tion to take their meal from that part 
of him, from the living flesh. 

But that I could not stand. I broke 
from cover and ran down the hill. The 
wolves stared at me a moment, and 
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then, pausing frequently, trotted away 
up the coulée. I could have shot one 
or two of them, but forbore, as their 
summer coat was valueless. I 
scrambled up the bank and put 
the old bull out of misery with 
a bullet through his brain. 
Ap-si followed me down with 
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curved, sharp black horns were now 

mere rounded stubs. His beard, even, 

seemed to be ragged and unkempt. Evidently 
a younger generation had driven him from the 
herds of which he had long been master. 

The horses had barely disappeared round 
the bend when a big gray wolf—attracted no 
doubt by the sound of their passing—came to 
the rim of the valley just back of the bull, and 
looked inquisitively up and down. More surely 
than Ap-si, even, he had recognized the thud- 
ding of horses’ hoofs on the hard ground, and 
his mouth watered; better than a buffalo calf, 
better than antelope or deer or elk was the 
meat of a colt, and he wanted some. 

But the herd had passed and he was disap- 
pointed. He stared at the bull, turned and 
walked away a short distance, turned again, 
and came back to the rim, sat down on his 
haunches, and pointing his nose to the sky, 
gave three long, loud and melancholy howls. 
From far to the southwest came the answer 
of one of his kind; a moment later another 
long-drawn, wailing cry from the southeast. 

‘*He is calling his brothers. I think he 
means to feast upon the old bull,’’ said Ap-si. 

The wolf turned and looked back whence 
the cries had come. In a few minutes one of 
those that had answered him appeared, lei- 
surely trotting, and the two met. They touched 
noses and wagged their tails, and then looked 
expectantly off to the southeast. The other 
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?. Sc the horses, and as I mounted 
mine and we rode on, he re- 
marked that the whites were 
quer people. 

“Fon are hard to under- 
distinguish the one that had given the | stand,’ said he. ‘‘To see you drive those 
call; but he that was probably the one | wolves away and end their work with a bullet, 
suddenly led off over the rim of the | one would think that you have the heart of a 
plain and down the slope of the valley, and the | woman. ’’ 
rest followed. Walking leisurely, they madea| Born and reared in the elemental life, it 
complete circle round the old bull at a distance | was natural for him to look at suffering and 
of fifty or sixty yards, but he paid not the slight- | cruelty with indifference. 
est attention to them. Having completed the| Topping the rim of the valley, we saw the 
round, they stopped and sat back on their | four wolves idling along out on the plain. As 
haunches and stared at him for some time, | soon as they saw us, they turned and circled 
occasionally turning their heads to look up and | back toward the creek and the feast they knew 
down the valley; and frequently they raised | was awaiting them. ‘‘Let us hunt now and 
their long, pointed black noses to sniff the | get our morning meal,’’ said Ap-si. ‘‘I am 
passing breeze, trying to catch the scent of | hungry.’’ 
anything inimical to their plan. Luckily, the| There was nothing in sight between us and 
wind was blowing from them to us. a low ridge a mile farther out on the plain, 

Then they made their rush. Two of them} but just beyond that we had seen a lot of 
made a feint of attacking in front, leaping | game. We loped our horses to the foot of it, 
this way and that way past the bull’s head with | then dismounted, and leading them, cautiously 
amazing rapidity, while the others endeavored | approached the summit. 
to get to his heels. Instinctively he realized| Peeping over the crest, we saw four or five 
their plan; perhaps he had been attacked | wee wolf pups, not far down the slope, playing 
before. He sought to protect his hind legs, | together and awkwardly tumbling over one 
and to do that he tried to face all ways at | another. Their mother lay on top of a mound 
once. Old as he was, and huge,—he no doubt | of yellow earth recently thrown up, which we 
weighed more than a ton, —between anger and | knew had come from the hole she had dug in 
fear, he developed a surprising agility. To| the hillside for them. Slight as was the ex- 
run from them was impossible; the battle had | posure of our heads, she saw us as soon as we 
to be fought out there on the spot. He lunged | | did her, and almost instantly the pups turned 
now at this one, again at that one, wheeling tail and disappeared into their den. No doubt 
all the time; in fact, spinning round and her low growl of a certain intonation had 
round like a huge, erratic top. We could hear | warned them of danger. As they went out of 
his snorts of rage. ‘‘It is not fair. Iam going | sight, she sprang to her feet, and running off 
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one that had heard the 
call soon came, and 
with him another, ap- 
parently his mate; 
and then there was 
more nose-sniffing and 
tail-wagging, and once 
two of them playfully 
leaped into the air and 
snapped at each other. 

By this time they 
were all mixed up, 
and we could not 














NOTE.—With “A Day's Hunt” the present series 
of the “Memoirs of a White Indian” is brought to a 
close. _ These stories will be followed, however, after 
an interval, by Mr. Schultz's serial, “An Indian 
Winter.” This is the story of two boys, one white 
and one red, “marooned” in the Rocky Mountains 
in midwinter—a sort of Robinson Crusoe or Swiss 
yee oe adventure under very extraordinary 
inating and unusual story, it will, 
we believe, Rach the interest of old and young from 
the first paragraph to the last.— The Editors. 

















to save him!’’ I ex- 
claimed, raising my 
rifle; but Ap-si 
stayed my aim. 

“Tt is his time to 
die,’’ said he. 

‘*But he wants to 
live as much as we 
do.”’ 

**Yes, he does, but 
it is not for us to inter- 
fere. World-Maker 





| 


three or four hundred yards along the ridge, 
stopped and turned to watch us. 

‘*T want one of those pups for a pet,’’ I said 
to Ap-si. ‘‘Will you help me get it?’’ 

‘*Ask me about it after I have had some- 
thing to eat,’’ he replied. ‘‘What I want is 
one of those buffalo out there. ’’ 

There were a hundred or more of them, 
mainly cows and calves, feeding about on the 
plain not far beyond the foot of the slope; still 
farther on there were other bands of them. 
There was no coulée, no rise of ground to 


created the buffalo for | screen us, and I did not see how we were to 
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well satisfied with the day’s experiences. The | home, agents went, defeated in every encounter 
wolf pups thrived on diluted condensed milk, | with a sweetly firm and courteous young girl, 
and waxed fat, and soon got old enough to eat | whose quiet ‘‘I must beg you to excuse my 


get near enough; but Ap-si, always full of | fuzzy-haired, light gray in color, and his head 
hunting expedients, found a way. | seemed enormously large for his small body. 
Well aware that buffalo, and for that matter, Thus encouraged, we dug all the harder, 
all game, pay no attention to a horse unless | and a couple of feet farther on found another 
there is a rider on it, he stepped close up to| pup, also cached in a niche. We should have 
his animal, just back of the shoulder, and | passed him, too, had not the tip of his tail 
guiding it with his bridle of rawhide thong, | betrayed his hiding-place. I found later that 
gently prodded it on in such a manner that it | wolves always dig these side niches in their 
was always moving obliquely in front of him. | dens for their young to hide in; any large ani- 
I did likewise with my horse, stooping so that | mal,—a bear, for instance,—in enlarging the 
my head should not show above his back ; and | passage, is sure to cover them with the falling 
thus we went down the slope. It was slow | earth ahead of him, and thus oftentimes, no 
work because there was difficulty in keeping | doubt, the helpless pups escape notice. 
the horses in just the right position. Fre-| ‘*We have one each, now let’s go home,” 
quently we stopped and allowed them to put | Ap-si proposed. ‘‘You know what World- 
their heads down and crop a mouthful of grass, | Maker said when He caught all the rabbits on 
just as a free horse would naturally do. earth for a feast, and then let some of them 
At first the buffalo kept raising their heads | go. ‘One must never take all of anything,’ 
and staring at us, but before we reached the | said He, ‘and thus there will always be some 
foot of the ridge they ceased to pay any atten- | left for others who hunger.’ ’’ 
tion; there was nothing alarming in a couple 
of stray grazing horses. A slow stalk of a 
farther two hundred yards enabled us to get 


Then Ap-si gave the signal, we sprang into V 
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their listlessness. One glance at us was enough ra os ) gongts 

to cause the buffalo to rush together, the funny wr ee 
little calves bobbing under their mothers to = OS OW, hae 
the center of the herd, and then they were off gt Nye4, 45 yw . 


with a mighty rattling and pounding of hoofs. 
We soon overtook them, and riding up along- | “ UT how many?”’ insisted Rhoda, who 
side a fat two-year-old bull, I gave him a shot had perched herself on the veranda rail. 
in the ribs. Next a fine big dry cow drew my ‘*T want to know, mother.’’ 
fire, and lastly I shot another young bull. Mrs. Cox laid an appealing hand on the 
That was all the meat I had use for, and I | hammock, in which her husband was lazily 
dropped out of the race. Ap-si kept on, | swinging. ‘‘Can’t you call off your daughter, 
rapidly firing his rifle and leaving a string of | Howard?’’ she pleaded. 


meat. They became very tame, and I had 
many a good time romping and playing with 
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mother, please,’’? or, ‘‘Thank you, but we 
really cannot afford it. I’m so sorry!’’ had 


them. They were never chained up, ran with | proved impassable. 


the dogs, and knew the call of the dinner-bell 
as well as we did. When they were a year old 
I presented them to the St. Louis Zoo. 


‘*Of course it isn’t any fun,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
no easier for me to seem disagreeable than it 
is for other people. But mother’s finances are 


The buffalo calf did not do well on the | quite looking up. I think maybe she won’t 
canned milk, and was like to die, when we) have to go to the poorhouse, after all! She 
found a different supply for it, a mother, in| hasn’t bought anything for a week except a 


fact, in an old gentle mare that had lost her 
colt. At first she refused to have anything to 
do with it, and we were obliged to tie her fast ; 
but she finally became as attached to it as if 
it were her own colt. 

When it was a year old we gave it to Michel 
Pablo and Charles Allard. It was one of 
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the few they had to start the great herd | 


We mounted our horses and went home, | they recently sold to the Canadian government. 
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perfect manners. And he was trying to earn 
enough money to take him through college. 

‘*But we had two ‘Lives’ already!’’ Rhoda 
scolded. 

‘*Well, if Queen Victoria had nine lives, I 
see where we soon get the ninth,’’ said Mr. 
Cox, with a grin. ‘‘What are you going to do 
about it, Rhoda??? 


rickety lead-pencil and some untrustworthy 
pins. I tell you, dad,’”’ she added, sagely, 

‘it’s easy enough to get your own way if 
you’re just polite enough. ’’ 

. **Right you are!’’ Mr. Cox assented. ‘‘Per- 
fect courtesy is an armor that blunts all weap- 
ons. But do you suppose your mother was so 
terribly rude?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

**Goose!’? Rhoda scoffed. ‘*‘Mother’s polite- 
ness is the thank-you-yes sort; mine’s the 
thank-you-no. Don’t you see the difference ?’’ 

One day early in September, when Rhoda 
was flushed with the victories of the summer, 
prophecies of a Waterloo were sung to her. 

‘*T see your finish,’’ David Hall said. 
‘*There’s a fellow over on our street with a 
History of the Spanish War, in three volumes, 
five dollars. You’ll simply have to buy it— 
he’ll stay until you do.’’ 

‘*Then he’ll stay quite a while, ’’ said Rhoda. 
‘*We have one ‘Spanish War’ already.’’ 

‘*That doesn’t matter; you’ll find that you 
must have another,’’ David returned. ‘It 
would take a thirty years’ war to put this 
chap down. My, but he’s got the nerve!’’ 

‘‘Well, if I do buy it, I’ll give it to you for 
Christmas, Dave,’’ Rhoda promised. 

‘*Bless your kind heart, my child!’’? Dave 

















dead and dying animals behind him. But Mr. Cox only winked encouragement at 
his daughter, who repeated with grim patience, 
‘*How many, dear? I insist upon knowing!’’ 

The little lady in the steamer chair laughed 
and closed her magazine regret- 
fully, marking the place with 
her ivory paper-cutter. 

‘*Tt seems to be a conspiracy, ’’ 
she observed. ‘*Well, first there 
was the man with the patent 
clothes-sprinkler. I didn’t want 
it, but it was only fifty cents, 
and he was such a nice old man. 
It always hurts me to see old 
men doing that sort of thing. 
I can’t help thinking what if it 
were my own old father !’’ 

‘““H’m!? said Mr. Cox. “I 
can just see your Grandfather 
Sydney selling patent clothes- 
sprinklers, can’t you, Rhoda? It 
moves me to tears. Fifty cents. 
Next ?”” 

“The man with the encyclo- 
pedia,’? said Mrs. Cox. ‘‘He 
made a formal call one afternoon 
—an hour and a half, I think it 
was.’’ Her eyes danced. ‘Of 
course I explained that we had 
a good encyclopedia, and that he 
was only wasting his time. But 
he seemed to think that I might 
want to exchange when I saw 
his, and anyway, it would be a 
pleasure to show it to me. And 
one can’t be rude. ’’ 

‘“*You can’t,’’? said her hus- 
band, patting the hand which 
rested on the edge of his ham- 
mock. ‘‘Do we get a new ency- 
clopedia ?’’ 

‘*Of course not !’’? she returned. 
‘“*But we get a new dust-pan,’’ 
she added, guiltily. ‘‘It was a 
dollar, too. But I just couldn’t 
help that dust-pan, the girl was 
so sweet, and —’’ 

‘*And you couldn’t help think- 
ing that it might have been our 
own dear daughter round peddling dust-pans— 
I quite understand,’? Mr. Cox murmured, 
beholding Rhoda as a pathetic object. 

‘**Father, you’re just encouraging her !’’ cried 
the pathetic object, swooping from the rail 
and shaking him. ‘‘Really, dad,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘mother never has any money, and 
you give her as much as you ever did. Ask 
her what she did with her birthday money !’’ 

‘*But, dear,’’? began Mrs. Cox, holding out 
her hands protestingly, ‘‘it is so —’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ said Rhoda, severely. 
‘*You see, dad, Maggie doesn’t know anybody, 
so she cheerfully admits everybody, and goes 
and tells mother that there’s a friend in the 
parlor wanting to see her; and if it’s agents— 
well, mother’s been acquiring literature and 
other stuff lately at a bankrupting rate. Go 
on, mother—clothes-sprinklers and dust-pans ; 
one dollar and fifty cents. ° What else?’ 

There had been the boy selling stap—such a 
polite little fellow! One could always use soap, 
and it was hard to refuse little boys. 

‘* Might. have been our Joe,’? Mr. Cox 
whimpered. Rhoda gave him a pinch. 

Then there was the Gipsy with the lace— 
such a sorry-looking woman! Mrs. Cox was 
| afraid she might be hungry, so she had taken 
a few yards of lace and given it to Maggie. 

Then there was the lad with the “Life of 
Victoria.’? That was three dollars, but it was 


I followed and finished the cripples. Among 
them was a cow whose calf had dropped out of 
the herd with her. When the little fellow saw 
me, he ran to the nearest bush of sage, and 
kneeling down, but still erect on his hind legs, 
thrust ‘his head into it, and thus imagined 
that he had securely hidden himself. 

As the trading-post wagon was to come out for 
the meat I killed, I determined to take the little 
fellow alive and make a pet of him; he could 
be taken in by the teamster. Dismounting, I 
walked over and laid my hand on his back. 
Hie flinched at the touch of it, and thrust his 
head still farther into the bush. Then I gently 
stroked him, finally raised him, and put my 
finger into his mouth, and he suckled it greed- 
ily. With that I had him. Turning back 
toward my horse, he followed and crowded 
against me to get at the finger again. 

In a few minutes Ap-si came riding back, 
and said that he had killed eleven of the band. 
L picketed my calf, collected some dead sage- 
brush for a fire, while Ap-si cut out a couple 
of buffalo tongues, and we soon had a good 
meal of them, broiled. Then we began skin- 
ning our animals and cutting the meat for 
handling; but before we had cared for more 
than two of them, a large party of hunters 
from camp came riding over the ridge, fol- 
lowed by some of their women and the post 
wagon, and we had plenty of help. Ap-si 
gave all but two of his animals to some 
widows and old men who always followed 
the hunters; my three I turned over to the 
teamster and his assistant, also the little calf, 
and then we were free to go after the wolves. 

As we approached the den, both the father 
and mother of the little ones were standing 
farther along on the ridge, and there they 
remained, watching us, no doubt, with anxious 
hearts. We found that there were three holes 


-in the hillside instead of one, and had we not 


seen the pups disappear’ right at the north foot 
of the larger mound, we should not have 
known which to dig into. Wolves and coyotes 
and foxes always have several holes where they 
rear their young, no doubt for their better pro- 
tection from any marauder ; often the different 
ones are connected by small cross-passages. 

Luckily for us, there were no rocks in the 
soil. With our skinning-knives for picks, and 
a shoulder-blade from a near-by buffalo skele- 
ton for a shovel, we began enlarging the hole. 
The ground was hard and dry, and the dust of 
it nearly choked us ; our shovel was a mere toy ; 
the hot sun made perspiration fairly drip from 
us as we gouged and slashed the walls of the 
den and threw out the débris. Every few 
moments we would stop to listen, thinking that 
if we had dug down anywhere near the pups, 
we could hear them breathe. We learned some- 
thing about that before we were done. 

The hole went down at an angle of forty- 
five degrees for about five feet, and then turned 
sharply to the right much less precipitously. 
We were two hours getting to the bend. I 
was doing the digging at the time. A foot or 
more back from the end of the enlargement I 
noticed a tuft of hair in the dust close to the 
left wall, and finally was impelled to give it a 
pull. It remained in place, and somewhat 
surprised, I gave it a harder tweak; still it 
remained fast, and pulling still harder, lo! I* 
dragged a dust-covered pup from a niche in 
the passage that had been just large enough 
for him to crawl into. 

He did not attempt to bite, nor did he show 
great fear of me as I passed him up to Ap-si, 
who promptly thrust him into a sack that hap- 
pened to be tied on my saddle. He was very 





‘* And that’s all this week,’’ said Mrs. Cox, | exclaimed. ‘‘We have two at present—Uncle 
opening her magazine again. David not heard from. Mother bought one at 
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“MAIS, NONI” SAID RHODA, SMILING. “QUE VOULEZ- 


“Oh, this is only Thursday—cheer up!’’ | the house and father bought another at the 
office; he said it was the cheap- 
est way out.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Rhoda, dismis- 
sing the subject, ‘‘I never climb 
fences till I get to them. ’’ 

‘“*Huh!’? grunted her small 
brother, Joe, who was prome- 
nading up and down the slender 
veranda rail. ‘‘Did you ever see 
her climb a fence, Dave? She 
rolls under. ’’ 

The next morning Rhoda, with 
her pretty dress hidden under a 
big apron, and her pretty hair 
hidden under a big cap, was 
dusting the parlor and blithely 
singing a little French” song, 
when the door-bell rang. Almost 
before the young man on the 
veranda could take his hand 
from the bell, the door was flung 
open, and what appeared to be 
a very charming housemaid con- 
fronted him. 

‘Is your mistress in?’’ he 
inquired, moving as if to step 
past her into the hall, but find- 
ing no way round that expansive 
gingham apron. 

“The hero of the ‘Spanish 
War’!”’? thought Rhoda. She 
said demurely : 

‘Bonjour, monsieur! Oui, 
madame ma mere elle est ici.”’ 

The man looked puzzled. ‘‘I 
want to see the lady of the 
house,’ he said, loudly. 

‘*Mais, non!’’ said Rhoda, 
smiling. ‘‘Que voulez -vous, 
monsieur?’?’ Her working 
knowledge of French was small, 
consisting of a few stock phrases, 
conversations and bits of poetry; 
but apparently it served. 

‘*Tell your mistress that I 
|Mr. Cox shouted. ‘‘What did you say you | want to see her,’’ the man tried again; but 
| were going to do about it, Rhoda?’’ Rhoda only nodded and smiled and quoted 
| Rhoda had slipped out of the hammock and | a few sentiments from a French poem. 
| was kneeling by her mother’s chair, with her| ‘‘Book,’’ said the agent, producing a volume 
| arms round her mother’s waist. as a forlorn hope, and holding it out to Rhoda, 

““T’ll tell you what I’m going to do,’’ she | while with his other hand he pointed into the 
said, firmly. ‘‘Mrs. Howard Cox, madam, | hall. ‘‘Go; tell the lady, the lady —’’ 
do you know what’s going to happen to you?| Rhoda nodded with bright intelligence, and 
You’re going into the hands of a receiver, | accepted the book with a little courtesy. 
that’s what; and I’m it. This vacation I’m} ‘‘Ah, merci, monsieur !’’ she cried, grate- 
going to receive every caller who doesn’t give | fully, and started to close the door. 

Maggie a card or a name; and I’ll make quick ‘*Here! Give me that book!’’ the young 
work of'all agents,’’ she added, darkly. man exclaimed in alarm. He snatched it out 

‘*Good scheme!’’ said her father, approv- | of Rhoda’s hand and ran, while she conjugated 
jingly. ‘‘I’ll inerease your allowance ten per | a French verb after his retreating form. 
cent. of all you don’t buy.’’ ‘*Good for you!’’ said her father, when he 
‘*No,’’ said Rhoda, decidedly, ‘‘my object’s | had heard the story. ‘‘You deserve a reward 

not pelf, but glory—and to keep mother from | of merit. I have a book at the office which I 
the poorhouse, if mortal girl can do it.’’ should be pleased to give you. It is entitled— 
| ‘*But you won’t be rude, dear?’’ coaxed |ahem!—‘The True History of the Spanish 
|her mother. ‘‘I always feel so sorry for | War,’ in three volumes. ’’ 
| agents ; it must be dreadful to have to go round| ‘‘Howard!”? Mrs. Cox cried. ‘You didn’t 
asking people to buy things. ’’ buy it?’’ 

‘*Not if people were all sweet, tender-hearted **Yes, I did,’’ he confessed. ‘‘It was a case 
little ladies like you,’’? her husband said, | of five dollars or five hours, and I could better 
fondly. ‘‘I’d go into the business myself, | afford the dollars just then. ’’ 
and travel in automobiles. ’’ **And I bought it, too—at Kate’s the other 

— day !’? Mrs. Cox wailed. ‘‘I felt sorry for that 

Rhoda’s ‘‘receivership’? was a _ threat | young man; he’s trying to go to college.’’ 

promptly executed, and the result was all There was an instant’s hush, and then a 
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| that could be desired—save by the agents. | shout of laughter. 
a pleasure to buy it, the young man had such 


Agents came, and, if Rhoda happened to be at| ‘Rhoda, child,’? Mr. Cox gasped, when he 























could control his voice, ‘‘I feel for you! It 


must be a bitter thing, this bringing up parents | Cox, serenely. 
in the way they should go, and then having | as that young man’s ought to go to college.’’ 


them turn from it when you’re not looking.’’ 
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F one born no farther 
back than 1840, the 
statement that he 

**personally knew and can 
distinctly remember all the 
Presidents of the United States except six’’— 
for that is the paragraph which has been going 
the rounds of the press touching the writer of 
these lines—requires the explanation that he 
was a child of Tennessee parentage born in 
Washington City; because, to cover Jackson 
and John Quincey Adams,—not to say Polk 
and Taylor,—it must have been so; for Jack- 
son was not in Washington between 1840 and 
his death in 1845, while Adams died there in 
1848, the four of them, Adams, Jackson, Polk 
and Taylor, all being in their graves before I 
was eleven years old. 

To say that I ‘‘personally knew’’ them 
would need to be qualified as the knowledge of 
a child, although I can ‘‘distinctly remember’’ 
them, especially Mr. Adams, who used to take 
me across the rotunda to the Library of Con- 
gress and get me books to read, his arm often 
about my neck; and when he fell in the House 
of Representatives, I followed the excited 
cortege to the Speaker’s room, and knelt, 
weeping, by the old man’s outstretched form 
as he lay dying upon the sofa-bed improvised 
for the occasion. 

My grandfather was a fellow soldier with 
General Taylor, and when the general came to 
Nashville, on his way to the national capital 
in 1849, I was taken to see him by his former 
comrade. This same grandfather had been not 
only General Jackson’s staff officer, but his 
lifelong neighbor and friend, and we children 
were often driven over to the Hermitage from 
the adjoining farm of an uncle, the late Robert 
Buchanan, to sit upon the hero’s knee and be 
dandled in his arms; 
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**Well, I’m not exactly sorry,’’ said Mrs. been a bit of the fox about him, but his man- 
‘‘Anybody with such manners | ners were gentle and suave to a degree. Mr. 
Tyler was a plain Virginia farmer. I made 
myself known to him a day or two after the 
congress convened, and he was exceedingly 
kind and gracious, asking me many questions 
and inviting me to come to see him as often as 
I might at his hotel. Neither he nor Mr. 
Van Buren, however, had the look of a great 
man, and I was disappointed in both of them. 

For all his obliqueness of vision, his too 
great height and a certain awkwardness of 
movement, Mr. Buchanan looked every inch 
the President. He had a winning way of 
making himself hateful when he was in an 
ugly mood ; but he could be—especially among 
ladies—quite the courtier. His voice had a 
disagreeable drawl. He appeared habitually 
in quasi-full dress,—black swallow-tail coat 
and white cravat,—giving to his appearance 
the cast and cut of a bishop. 

There was never a more consistent domestic 
autocrat. Even his accomplished niece, Miss 
Harriet Lane, had to walk a chalk-line in the 
White House. The last six months of his 
incumbency were full of worry and dread. 
He was in reality an able and conscientious 





‘And study French,’’ Mr. Cox added. 
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hotel, I described what had 
happened to my father, and 
expressed my wonder. ‘‘My 
son,’’ said he, ‘‘the greasy = 
old ‘man was Mr. John C. 
Rives, a very distinguished and infiuential | 
Democrat. The letter was from General | 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, whom | 
some of us are hoping will be our nominee for | man, with vast knowledge of public men and 
President. Mr. Kimball is a New Hampshire | experience of public affairs. The rising tide 
man, and a close and highly esteemed friend | of revolution and war was simply beyond him. 
of General Pierce. ’’ He had been nominated in 1856 purely on 
Two or three months later, when, in Phila- | account of his availability. He was self-willed 
delphia, news of the nomination of Gen. | and headstrong, rather than firm, yielded him- 
Franklin Pierce at Baltimore arrived, I knew | self to the strong Southerners in his Cabinet, 
all about it and him, and was regarded in the | Thompson and Floyd, quarreled with Douglas, 
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immediate family circle as a prodigy of politi- 
cal learning. 


I was preparing for great times in the White | 


House. Benjamin Pierce, like myself, an only 
child, was exactly my own age. His father 
and mother and my father and mother had 
been inseparable during their Congressional 
sojourn. Then occurred the tragic railway 
accident. Soon after March 4th my mother 
took me to the White House. A pale, thin 
woman in black held me in her arms and cried 
her heart out. 

Franklin Pierce was a beautiful man. He 
did not look a day over five and thirty when 
he took office. He was a sentimentalist, and 
loved his friends with a consuming love. 

Millard Fillmore was a most substantial man 
—not unlike Grover Cleveland in some of his 
physical aspects. He was stalwart and florid, 
extremely simple and approachable. I knew 
him very well later. ‘‘Fillmore,’’ he related 
that Daniel Webster once said to him, ‘‘I like 
Clay, but he rides rough, sir—very rough !’’ 

In connection with Mr. Fillmore a curious 

incident occurs to me. 








although, truth to 
say, it is a kind of 
dream, the far-away 
memory of the very 
white-haired and 
rather decrepit old 
man. The Polks and 
the Wattersons were 
closely connected. My 


President Garfield 
was urged to remove 
Kenneth Rayner, then 
more than seventy 
years old, from the 
solicitorship of the 
Treasury, which he 
had held for some 
years. He refused. 





father succeeded Mr. 
Polk in Congress ; and 
I not only played about the White House while 
he was President, but about his own house in 
Nashville, attending his funeral and seeing him 
as he lay in his coffin. 

The other Presidents I met often when I 
was a full-grown man, most of them familiarly, 
thus making it true that I ‘‘knew’”’ them, 
from the sixth President, John Quincy Adams, 
to Roosevelt, the twenty-fifth. William Howard 
Taft, curiously enough, I met for the first time 
but recently, and William Henry Harrison 
died when I was an infant in arms. 

Just across the street from the hotel where 
we lived in Washington stood a livery-stable 
kept by a man by the name of Kimball. Over 
this stable were a few rooms to let, occupied by 
single gentlemen. In those days people had to 
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live as they might in the national capital. Mr. 
Kimball. was an imposing person, who wore 
knee-breeches and a ruffied shirt. He was 
kind to little boys, and I became a pet of his. 

One day in the early spring of 1852 I was 
nestled in a chair at the entrance to the stable 
door, the proprietor filling his accustomed seat 
opposite. A tall, greasy, ill-clad man came 
down the street, and pulling up immediately 
in front of us, said: 

‘Kimball, I’ve just got a letter from Frank. ’’ 
_ This he produced, and I heard him read it. 
‘t was all about the coming National Demo- 
cratic Convention, the writer a candidate for 
the presidential nomination, the style familiar 
and confidential. I listened intently, and 
iuarveled much that two such men should be 
seriously discussing such a communication from 
\ possible candidate for chief magistrate of the 
United States; and when I went back to the 








Finally, pressed for 
his reason, Garfield 
said, ‘‘I am not going to turn out of a little 
office a meritorious and capable old gentleman 
who came within a single vote of occupying 
the place now occupied by me.’’ 

This was indeed surprising. ‘‘What?’’ ex- 
claimed his interlocutor. ‘‘Kenneth Rayner 
President of the United States ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Garfield, ‘‘exactly that. ’’ 

‘*You amaze me. I never heard of such a 
thing—could never have dreamed it.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ the President continued, 
‘it is a fact. In the Whig Convention of 
1848, the night of the day when Taylor was 
nominated for President, a conference was 
held between the friends of Millard Fillmore 
and Kenneth Rayner, aspirants for the vice- 
presidential nomination. They both had been 

members of the Lower House of Congress, the 

one from New York, the other from North 

Carolina. They were good friends, Rayner 

much the more distinguished and brilliant of 

the two. After a free and friendly inter- 


and helped to rend his party asunder. 
He was no match for Douglas. In the early 
stages of their quarrel he one day warned the 
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it, and distinctly remember that it had been 
clumsily typeset in some country office, and 
was considerably interlined with pencil marks. 

Two hours later I found myself in the 
Senate Chamber, witnessing the oath of office 
administered to V ice-President-elect Hannibal 
| Hamlin, and listening to his brief speech. 
Then, keeping close to Mr. Lincoln, I fol- 
| lowed the cortege through the long passage- 
way and across the rotunda to the east portico, 
where a special wooden platform had been 
erected. 

Mr. Lincoln was tall and ungainly, wearing 
a black suit, a black tie beneath a turn-down 
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collar, and a black silk hat. He carried a gold- 
or silver-headed walking-cane. As we came 
out into the open and upon the temporary 
stand, where*there was a table containing a 
Bible, a pitcher and a glass of water, he drew 
from his breast pocket the manuscript I had 
seen him reading at the hotel, laid this before 
him, placing the cane upon it as a paper- 
weight, removed from their leather case his 
steel-rimmed spectacles, and raised his hand— 
he was exceedingly deliberate and composed—to 
remove his hat. 

As he did so, I lifted my hand to receive 
it; but Judge Douglas, who stood at my 
side, reached over my arm, took the hat, 
and held it during the delivery of the inaugu- 
ral address, which followed. 

His self-possession was perfect. Dignity 
herself could not have been more unexcited. 
His voice was a little high-pitched, but reso- 
nant, quite reaching the outer fringes of the 
vast crowd in front, his expression serious to 
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‘*Little Giant’’ against the danger of breaking 
with the administration. 

‘*Remember, sir,’’ he said, with character- 
istic asperity, ‘‘the fate of Tallmadge and 
Rives.’? With a merry twinkle in his eyes as 
he turned jauntily away, Judge Douglas re- 
plied, ‘‘You forget, Mr. President, that Gen- 
eral Jackson is dead !’’ 

This brings me to the most dramatic and 
tragic chapter of our political history. I was 
engaged by Mr. L. A. Gobright, the agent of 
the Associated Press in the national capital, to 
assist him and Maj. Ben Perley Poore, a well- 
known newspaper correspondent of those days, 
with their report of the inaugural ceremonies 
of March 4, 1861. The newly elected Presi- 
dent had arrived in Washington ten days 
before—to be exact, the morning of February 
23d. It was a Saturday. That same after- 
noon he came to the Capitol escorted by Mr. 
Seward, and as I was on the floor of the House 
at the time,—the rules were not so strict then 


the point of gravity, not a scintillation of 
humor. 

Notwithstanding the campaign pictures 
| showing Lincoln as a boor, I was prepared to 
|expect much. Judge Douglas had said to me, 
| upon his return to Washington after the famous 
campaign of 1858 for the Illinois Senatorship, 
| from which the ‘‘ Little Giant’’ had come off 
| victor, ‘‘He is the greatest debater I have ever 
| met, either here or anywhere else. ’’ 

He delivered that inaugural address as if he 

had been delivering inaugural addresses all 
his life. To me it meant war. 
| As the crowd upon the portico dispersed 
back into the Capitol, I was wedged in between 
John Bell of Tennessee and Reverdy Johnson 
of Maryland. Each took me by the arm, and 
we sat down upon a bench just inside the 
rotunda. They were very optimistic. ‘There 
would be no war, no fight; the troubles would 
| be tided over; the country still was safe. 

I was a boy, just one and twenty. They 
were the two ablest and most renowned of 
!the surviving Whig leaders of the school of 
Clay and Webster, one 
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Lincoln for the first 
time, and was, indeed, / 
presented to him. . 

‘*You are not a 
member,’’ said he, 
kindly, observing my 
extreme youth. 

‘No, sir,” 


as now,—I saw Mr. 
XS 
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of them just defeated 
for President in the 
preceding election. 
Their talk made me 
marvel greatly, for to 
my mind there seemed 
no eseape from the 
armed collision of the 





swered. ‘‘I only hope ~™ ae Ew sections. There is in” 
to be.’’ aurnn anreun youth a _ prophetic 


He said, *‘I hope 
you will not be disappointed,’’ and passed on. 

Early in the morning of March 4th I found 
thrust into the keyhole of my bedroom door a 
slip of paper which read, ‘‘For inaugural 
address see Col. Ward H. Lamon.’’ 

Who was ‘‘Col. Ward H. Lamon’’? I had 
never heard of him. The city was crowded 
with strangers. To find one of them was to 
look for a needle in a haystack. I went 





change of opinions, it was agreed to take a 
ballot, and whichever received a majority of 
those present should be given the field. On 
that ballot Fillmore led Rayner by a single | 


vote. He was next day nominated for Vice- | 


President. The ticket was elected, and fif- 

teen months later, Taylor dying while in| 
the White House, Fillmore became President. ’’ 

I have in my possession the manuscript of a | 
newspaper editorial in the handwriting of | 
James K. Polk, urging the nomination of | 
Martin Van Buren for President by the Na- | 
tional Democratic Convention of 1844. About | 
the middle of the third page another hand | 
takes up the pen to urge Mr. Polk for Vice-| 
President on the Van Buren ticket. Three | 
weeks after this editorial was printed in Mr. | 
Polk’s home paper at Columbia, Tennessee, | 
Mr. Polk himself was nominated for President. | 

In the summer of 1855 my father and mother 
were sojourning in New York, and Mr. Van 
Buren came frequently to visit them. Mr. 
Tyler presided over what was called the Peace 
Congress in 1861, of whose proceedings I was 
one of the newspaper reporters. 

The ‘‘Philosopher of Kinderhook’’ was cer- 
tainly a dear old gentleman. There may have 








straight to Willard’s Hotel. As I passed 
through the big corridor of the second floor, 


| spliced with little dark entryways, to the 


apartments facing on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
I saw through a half-opened door Mr. Lincoln 
himself, pacing to and fro, apparently reading 
a manuscript. 

I went straight in. He was alone, and as 
he turned and saw me, he extended his 
hand, called my name, and said, ‘‘What can 
I do for you’’”’ 

I told him my errand and dilemma, show- 
ing him the brief memorandum. 

‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘you have come to the 
right shop. Lamon is in the next room. I 
will introduce you to him, and he will fix 
you all right.’’ - 

No sooner said than done, and supplied 
with the press copy of the inaugural address, 

I gratefully and gleefully took my leave. 

I cannot recall whether I carried it directly 
to Mr. Gobright, or to Major Poore, or to the 
telegraph office immediately over the way at 
the northeast corner of the avenue and Four- 
| teenth Street. Major Poore records in his 
memoirs that he put it on the wires, and very 
| likely he did. I had time to run my eye over 
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instinct which grows 


duller with advancing years. As I look behind 
me, I not only bear this in mind, illustrated by 
the talk of those two veteran statesmen that day 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, but 
I feel it and realize it, so that I am much less 
confident, with a lifetime of experience to 
guide me, than I was when buoyed by the 
ignorance and bravery, but also the inspira- 
tion, of youth. 

The next three months I saw and heard Mr. 
Lincoln often in public, and on several occa- 
sions was thrown with him in private com- 
panies. He looked the picture of health. 
Serenity, however, not levity, was the prevail- 
ing mood with him. 

To me he seemed a wholly resolute man. 
There was in his habitual kindness a most 
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unfailing and a very firm note. I do not 
believe that at any turning he boped for a 
reconciliation between the leaders of the North 
and South. He had carefully measured the 
forces of combat and made up his mind both 
as to his duty and the situation. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Lincoln was 
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but fifty-two years of age. His practical 
knowledge of national affairs had been limited 
to a single term in Congress. His nomination 
and election to the presidency were regarded 
as accidental—he was an untutored, a very 
homely and awkward child of fortune. 

Seward and Chase, Fessenden and Trum- 
bull, Simon Cameron and Zachariah Chandler 
were, each in his way, the accepted authorities 
of the time. There was not a member of his 
Cabinet who did not consider himself a bigger 
man than his master. Even so keen an ob- 
server as Seward wholly missed the domina- 
ting features of the chief he had reluctantly 
come to serve until he got his answer in that 
queer letter of April 1, 1861, which, as by a 
flash of lightning, revealed the truth and 
brought Seward to his intellectual knees, never 
to rise again. . Somehow I had a great impres- 
sion of Mr. Lincoln from the first, and during 
the four succeeding years of war, although 1 
was serving on the opposite side, this never 
left me. 

No man can read the documentary history 
of Abraham Lincoln’s administration, espe- 
cially his letters and state papers, and doubt 
that he was among the few really great men 
who have lived in the world. 

It is hard to write either justly or wisely of 
Andrew Johnson. I knew hith intimately as 
far back as I can remember to within a few 
years of his death. On three occasions I saw 
him cry. I never saw him laugh. 

He was by nature a deeply serious and 
sympathetic man, yet he seemed to have an 
extreme aversion to people of education and 
breeding. He was incorruptible, but easily 
deceived. He had fixed opinions, but in his 
temper often went to excesses, and was both 
ungenerous and unjust. 

He was a fighter pure and simple, indefati- 
gable and tactless. Nothing in our political 
annals shows such tenacity, such sustained 
vitality and courage, and such resources as 
the six years’ struggle after he had quit the 
White House and returned to Tennessee. His 
single aim was to get back into the Senate of 
the United States. At last he succeeded. He 
reappeared a Senator in time to deliver a phi- 
lippic against General Grant, whom he savagely 
hated. Then he went home to die. 

I first met General Grant in my 
own house. It was after he had 
been President and had made his 
tour round the world. In the 
early seventies John Russell 
Young, a lifelong friend of mine, 
and very close to General Grant, 
of whose subsequent journeying 
he became the companion and 
historian, brought me an invita- 
tion to spend the week-end at 
the general’s cottage at Long 
Branch. 

I said, ‘‘John, I know that 
General Grant is all you tell me 
he is, and that if I accept this 
invitation and meet him famil- 
iarly in his own home I shall get 
to be attached to him. I already 
feel grateful to him for what he 
did at Appomattox and after. 
We are in the midst of very rough 
politics. Everything rises and 
sets and centers in General Grant. 
I can’t break bread with him and 
go away and even seem to abuse 
him. I have my duty to perform, 
and I must not tie my hands, or 
allow them to be tied.’’ 

So I did not go. A news- 
paper article of mine, ‘‘Good-by, 
Nellie!’’ which appeared just 
after the Sartoris marriage, and 
the departure of the young couple 
for England, gave great pleasure 
to General and Mrs. Grant, writ- 
ten as it was to pour a little 
sunshine and to mark the differ- 
ence between partizan polemics ye 
and personal feeling. Se 

Four or five years later the a ZS 
general came to Louisville, and 
I had a company, including his 
old schoolmaster, Mr. Richerson, 
and his old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Walter N. Haldeman, and his old 
comrades, General Buckner and 
Gen. ‘‘Cerro Gordo’’ Williams, then a Senator 
in Congress, to meet him at dinner. 

The doors were closed, the blinds were down, 
there were no reporters, and General Grant 
was at his best, which is saying a great deal. 

General Grant was one of the frankest and 
most genial of men, an excellent story-teller, 
with many a story to tell, and very ready 
with repartee. I said, ‘‘General, let’s give 
up this Cesarism business, buy us a blue-grass 
farm, and settle down for good and all in God’s 
country.’’ It was a leading question. Every 
one at table paused to listen. As quick asa 
flash, with a merry twinkle and seeming un- 
conscious simplicity, he said, ‘Before I can 
buy a farm in Kentucky, I must sell a farm 
in Missouri. ’’ 

During the remaining years of General 
Grant’s life I met him often in New York. 
Always interesting, he was great when the 
conversation. turned upon war. He could make 
the most abstruse military situation plain with 








a word or two. Once he said to me, ‘‘Do you 
understand the Fitz-John Porter case?’’ I 
said I did not. ‘Let me explain it,’’ said he. 
Then he took a pencil and made that so clear 
which had seemed inexplicable that I wondered 
there should be any discussion at all. His 
was a weighty mind, with a calm, full, tender 
heart, the soul of personal integrity, domestic 
affection and public and private duty. 

James A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, 
Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt— 
like Polk and Pierce, and even Lincoln, that 
is, men not thought of for chief magistrate far 
in advance of the event—have sometimes sug- 
gested to my mind the idea that presidents, 
hardly less than kings and kaisers, are born 
to the purple. 

I knew all these later Presidents very well, 
but it is yet too early to write about them in 
detail. I wish to say, however, that I did not 
find President Harrison the cold, brusque man 
he is so often represented, but on the contrary, 
a quiet, rather reserved, but exceedingly direct 
and manly gentleman of the very first order of 
character and ability. President Hayes was a 
genial, hearty man, but he found Jordan 





rather a hard road to travel during his four 
years in the White House. 

It is too early to speak either flippantly or 
surely of William Howard Taft. He comes of 
good stock, and is personally beyond reproach. 
Knowing his family very well, I met him only 
lately. I met him familiarly, and I must add 
my witness to the universal testimony of his 
charming personality. A man more frank 
and engaging it has not been my good fortune 
to encounter anywhere. Whatever his political 
future may be, he will carry with him, when 
he goes out of office, the respect and good-will 
of all the people. 

To say truth, the presidency is not a bed 
of roses. Clay, Webster and Calhoun are sup- 
posed to have worn their hearts out longing 
for it. Vain man! How little he knows what 
is best for him! Curiously enough, Webster, 
who most of the three was hot in pursuit of it, 
twice let it slip from him; he could and would 
have been put upon the ticket as the Whig 
nominee for Vice-President in 1840, and again 
in 1848. He rejected the offer with scorn in 
both cases. Yet each would have led him to 
the White House. 








Torbolton Home for Indigent Females, 

the driver had raced up the steps, the 
bell was ringing imperatively, and little Mrs. 
Samantha Wells, peeping from her window in 
the southwest front corner room of the Home, 
announced to her roommate, Mrs. Serena Dodd, 
‘*Great Northern Express, Sereny !’’ 

Some one was mounting the stairs. ‘‘Mebbe, 
oh, mebbe —’’ whispered Mrs. Wells. And a 
second later Betty Macdonald, the maid, was 
standing at the threshold, proclaiming: 

‘*A package for you, Mrs. Dodd, from Miss 


\ RED delivery wagon had halted before the 
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with scalloped edges, and the butternut meats 
is sticking out all over like porkypine quills !’’ 
She pinched off a scallop, and popping it into 
her mouth, murmured, ecstatically, ‘‘ M-m-m ! 
M-m-m!’? And again, ‘‘ M-m-m!’’ while 
Mrs. Dodd, across the light-stand, pinched off 
the point from one of the heart-shaped cakes, 
popped it into her mouth, and in her turn 
murmured : 

‘“* M-m-m! M-m-m! M-m-m!”’ 

Joyously and in unison the two women 
munched, until at last Mrs. Dodd, surveying 
the remainder of the cakes, made a bold prop- 
osition. ‘‘Samanthy,’’ said 
she, ‘‘s’pose you and me hide 
the rest of ’em! Tuck ’em 
away somewhere out of sight, 
and eat ’em ourselves when 
we get good and ready. ’’ 

Little Mrs. Wells stared, 
her eyes grew rounder and 
bigger and bluer, her cheeks 
flushed. ‘‘Why-ee, Sereny!’’ 
she protested. ‘‘Don’t that 
sound turrible—turrible —’’ 
She paused, confused. ‘‘So 


to sa-ay —’’ 
‘*Piggy ?’’ supplemented 
Mrs.- Dodd, unabashed. 


‘*Yes, piggy! Well, let’s be 
piggy for oncet in our lives 
and enjoy the experience !’’ 

But her roommate, still 
unconvinced, objected. **No, 
no, Sereny! That won’t ever 
do!’? But on the instant 
her face brightened, her tone 
changed, she laughed aloud. 
‘*Tt’s a fine scheme, Sereny! 
A fine scheme !’’ She opened 
the upper drawer of her 
bureau. ‘‘I can stow mine 
in here, and you poke yours 
underneath the light-stand! 
*T will be easy for you to get 
at!’? She was about to seat 
herself, when Mrs. Dodd re- 
marked : 

‘*As long as you’re up, I 
wonder if you’d mind going 
down-stairs and hinting to 
Betty Macdonald that 
*twouldn’t be no harm if 
next week she didn’t iron my 
capstrings quite as crooked as 
ram’s horns ?’’ 

‘*Not a mite,’’ responded 
Mrs. Wells, amiably, ‘‘and 
whilst I’m down, I’1l run out 
and get a breath of fresh air.’’ 

‘*So dol? urged Mrs. Dodd. 


Lydia Barnum, Hillcrest, New Hampshire —’’ | ‘‘ And don’t hurry back.’? She lunged forward 
‘‘My niece Lyddy, from over to Holt!’’|in the big Boston rocking-chair, gaining her 


exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘She’s visiting there !’’ 

‘*And one for you, Mrs. Wells, from Mr. 
Peter Rawdon, Mountain View, Vermont. ’’ 

‘‘My nephew Peter,’’ chirped Mrs. Wells, 
proudly. ‘‘He likes Vermont best !’’ 

Betty lingered. ‘‘Want me to undo ’em?’’ 
she volunteered. 

‘*No, thank you, Betty,’’ chorused the two 
women, with dignity; but when the maid had 
withdrawn, there was swift snapping of cords, 
unwrapping of paper and lifting of box-covers, 
followed by rapturous ‘‘Ohs!’’ and ‘‘Ahs!?’ 

‘If there’s one thing more’n another top- 
side this green earth that I dote on,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Dodd, ‘ ’tis six cunning little. heart- 
shaped cakes of maple-sugar just exactly like 
these, with butternut meats strewed thick 
through ’em!’’ 

And little Mrs. Wells echoed happily: 

‘*Me, too, Sereny! Only my six are round, 





feet with the sudden impetus. ‘‘I’ll visit a 
spell with old Mrs. Farwell.’’ She ambled 
from the room, and presently Mrs. Wells, too, 
was gone. 

It was the next morning, breakfast was over, 
and Mrs. Dodd, comfortably ensconced in her 
well-timbered chair, was placidly contempla- 
ting the little woman opposite. ‘‘Time for 
another maple-sugar cake, ain’t it, Saman- 
thy ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes, indeedy !’? replied Mrs. Wells. ‘‘But 
*tain’t worth while hauling out both boxes, 
Sereny. Besides, I’ve got my mouth all made 
up for one of them dear little brown hearts 
of yourn!’’ 

‘*Same here !’’ chuckled Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Only 
I’m honing for one of those rounds with seal- 
loped edges. You get ’em right out.’’ 

Mrs. Wells rose reluctantly from her low 
willow rocking -chair, moved slowly to the 





bureau, drew out the upper drawer, peered 
within, fumbled vaguely about, then turned 
and gazed mournfully at her companion. 

Mrs. Dodd’s benignant expression faded into 
one of anxiety. ‘‘What —’’ 

‘“*T s’pose,’’ interrupted Mrs. Wells, desper- 
ately, ‘‘I s’pose I might as well own up first 
as last! I ain’t got one speck of maple-sugar 
tomy name! Notacrumb! Neither scallops 
nor middles! Not anything!’’ 

**None left!’’ cried Mrs. Dodd, astounded. 
‘*None left, Samanthy !’’ 

‘**Tain’t any use a-carrying on!’’ avowed 
Mrs. Wells, very pale, but very determined. 
‘*T gave-’em away! That’s what!’’ 

‘*But you said —’’ 

‘* You said,’’ corrected Mrs. Wells, ‘‘s’pose 


-we hid ’em and et ’em ourselves when we 


got good and ready! And I said ’twas a fine 
scheme. And so ’twas for themascould. But 
Icouldn’t. Massy sakes! I don’t believe ’twas 
one half-hour by the clock before I’d begun dis- 
tributing. First off, I salved over your message 
to Betty Macdonald by presenting her with 
one of the rounds! She hadn’t seen any since 
she come out from Prince County.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd grasped her pudgy left thumb 
with her pudgy right hand. ‘‘One,’’ she said, 
resignedly. 

‘‘And Nora O’Hara was watching us just 
as interested. Poor girl, she hadn’t ever even 
heard of such a thing! They don’t raise it in 
Roscommon. ’” 

‘“*Two is Nora.’? Mrs. Dodd laid a sturdy 
forefinger beside her thumb. 

‘*And when I clipped it out into the yard 
after that breath of fresh air I mentioned to 
you, ’’ continued Mrs. Wells, ‘‘I met the college 
boy who rakes up the yard, and he touched 
his hat so respectful, and said, ‘How do, Mrs. 
Wells? How’s Mrs. Dodd to-day?’’’ Then 
she added, dreamily, ‘‘Did you ever mark, 
Sereny, how we set store by folks who don’t 
ever forget our names? And so —’’ 

Mrs. Dodd nodded. ‘‘Thimble finger, three. ’’ 

‘*And as I travelled down toward the gate, 
if there, scooting along the avenue, wa’n’t the 
electric car with the one I call my conductor 
on it, he that whisks me aboard ’zif I was a 
bag of live geese feathers, and I hailed him to 
oncet. He jumped off. Said I, ‘Love maple- 
sugar?’ and said he, ‘Yes, ma’am!’ and said I, 
‘Here’s some!’ and a tickleder man you never 
saw. His teeth was in it before he’d pulled the 
car-bell, and he and the motor-man—I’d sent 
him my last cake—waved all the way down the 
hill till I was all a-tremble, I was that fearful 
they’d skip the track. ’’ 

‘*Ring finger, four, little finger, five,’’ 
counted Mrs. Dodd. Her hands dropped limply 
into her lap, while Mrs. Wells went on: 

**Course I wouldn’t have been quite so free 
passing ’em out if I hadn’t known you had 
plenty and to spare. You see just how ’twas. 
I depended on you, Sereny.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd fixed aggrieved black eyes upon 
the little woman. ‘‘Then, Samanthy Wells,’’ 
she spoke with decision, ‘‘all I’ve got to say 
is that you’ve depended on a broken reed! 
And I s’pose I might as well own up first as 
last. J ain’t got a cake of maple-sugar left to 
my name! Not a single identical one. Not 
ary crumb. J gave mine away. I couldn’t 
help it. You ain’t the only critter with that 
kind of a natur’. Why, I’m pretty positive 
*twa’n’t a half of a half-hour before Sereny 
Dodd had begun distributing. Though to be 
up and down honest,’’ she confessed, candidly, 
‘** *twa’n’t my intention to do as I did. Least- 
wise not so slam-bang quick. But the tongue, 
Samanthy,’’—she wagged her head dolefully, 
—‘‘the tongue! Fact is, I bragged. I bragged 
to old Mrs. Farwell what splendid maple-sugar 
they manufactured up in the Granite State, 
and she answered right up in her soft way 
that Maine maple-sugar was better, Maine 
butternut meats was better, and Maine’s motto 
was ‘I lead.’ She was sot as sot about it. 
And I stivered straight back and got the maple- 
sugar cakes, to prove ’twa’n’t so.’’ 

‘*Did you prove it?’’ 

‘“*No, I didn’t! She et a cake, and she 
smacked her lips, and said right over again, 
gentle’s a turkle-dove, Maine maple-sugar was 
better, Maine butternut meats were better, and 
State o’ Maine was still a-leading. And you 
ean’t argy only just so much with a lady 
ninety-two last birthday. Square in the midst 
of it in marched Sally Sloane, and I gave her 
a cake. And after her Mrs. Ford, and I gave 
her another. They relished ’em something 
amazing. And by that time I’d sort of got 
my hand in, and I hunted up Mrs. Prender- 
gast. She’s awful bashful, and first off 
couldn’t seem to sense the maple-sugar heart 
was for her, but as soon’s she did, she was 
perfect joy. Why, when she was a little tot 
in pantalets and short-sleeved frocks, her pa 
had a maple-sugar orchard, and outside her 
chamber window, where she could pick and 
eat any hour of the day or night, climb out on 
7em, too, if she took the notion, was much as 
a dozen great hahnsome butternut-trees. Then 
T seud, and there out in the gallery was Miss 
Timpkins, Miss Maria Timpkins. The matron 
of this Home, Samanthy! She that’s been 
more’n a mother to us ladies.’’ 

‘“*O me! O my!’ lamented little Mrs. Wells. 
‘*What did you do?”’ 

‘Do! Do! Why, I gave her a maple-sugar 
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cake! That’s what I done. Punted up to 
her like I was a drum-major, and presented 
her with the very last one of them cunning 
little maple-sugar hearts strewed thick all 
through with betternut meats, as if I’d meant 
to from the beginning, and had four thousand 
more behind ’em. Yes, sir-ree, bob!’’ 

She beamed at little Mrs. Wells, who sighed 
blissfully. ‘‘Well, that’s all right. My, I 
wouldn’t have had Miss Timpkins slighted 
for’’—she glanced through the window toward 
the river-bank—‘‘for Roger Williams’s Rock 
with Roger himself sculped out on it, picket 
fence and all!’’ She extracted from the upper 
bureau drawer the box that had held the 
maple-sugar rounds with scalloped edges, and 
declared, ‘‘Empty as a last year’s bird’s nest !’’ 


And Mrs. Dodd, producing from beneath the | 
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“ INNY’’® lay 
N there in the 
boat. The boys saw only 
that he was as he had been 
the year before, big and ragged, 
immense of sinew, yet childlike in his 
weak -wittedness. : 

‘‘Ninny’s a good feller!’’ he breathed, 
choking piteously. ‘‘Ninny’s a good feller!’’ 

‘“Yes,’? they answered, pityingly. ‘‘You’re 
all right, Ninny! And we’re going to take 
care of you, what’s more!’’ 

As they swept round and down the inlet, 
they could see farther up the shore those two 
spruce-camp chaloupes—big, cumbrous craft, 
but fast enough when they had a full crew to 
pull their oars. And some of the gang had 
stopped throwing stones and were running for 
them now. They were going to give chase by 
water, so much was plain. 

In the minds of those four breathless 
‘*Argue-nots’’ there was a single thought. 
They could not risk trying to pass the shanties 
again at once, or as long as the gang was 
watching for them. But by making use of 
every second of the now fast-falling dusk, they 
could get up to camp, pitch their gear into the 
boat, whip back into the lake, and hide among 
the islands till the cover of the night should 
let them slip past into the river in safety. If 
necessary, indeed, they could wait till that 
same before-dawn hour at which they had 
passed the shanties coming up. 

All their plans for mound-hunting had come 
to an end before they had had a chance to use 
a spade; but it was not a moment when they 
could feel regrets. It was enough, as they 
made their camp and swiftly loaded the 
twenty-footer, to see that Ninny stayed with 
them as if he never intended to leave them 
more. 

Everything in, and with room only for Jack 
and ‘Tools’? at the oars, they pulled out of 
their bay again. It was barely in time to 
escape the first of those madly pursuing spruce- 
camp craft. 

It was fortunate for the four that they knew 
the islands as well as they did. With the 
chaloupes following them in one yapping hue 
and ery, they pushed into the black gulf of the 
nearest channel. \ Then, punting back and 
forth through all’ its crooks and deviations, 
they half-groped their way toward that island 
that was like Port Arthur. 

Every few moments they could catch a roar 
of rage louder and more ferocious than any 
before it, as ‘‘Irish Mike’’ and his fellows 
tried in vain, first to feel their way after them 
through the Egyptian darkness of the laby- 
rinth, and then, failing that, to pull them- 
selves out again. At the end of it, the gang 
did seem somehow to have got back into open 
water. And for the time the boys heard no 
more of them. 

The twenty-footer found those two little 
headlands which had led them into Port 
Arthur the first time. She passed through 
into the harbor, struck two or three half- 
sunken logs among the rushes, and made the 
beach. 

The rocks piled themselves high above them, 
but in the little cove under the great pine the 
ground was low enough for safe concealment. 
For a time they said and did nothing what- 
ever. Then Jack whispered, ‘‘I think we 
could risk building a fire and getting some- 
thing to eat. We’ll have to eat some time 
to-night. ’? 

They went a little way up from the beach 
to where the cedars were thickest, cut out two 
or three little ones, and started a fire in the 
middle of the remaining clump. 

In the bottom of the boat they still had 
the bass and pickerel which they had caught 
in the big weed bed. A little digging among 
their jumbled supplies revealed the coffee and 
the last of the bread. And Ninny recovered 
his strength and appetite at the sight of the 
first big mug of hot coffee. 

It went to their hearts to see him making 
Shy, grotesque attempts to get back to the use 
of a knife and fork. They filled his plate again 
and again, then finished by bringing him out 
one of those fat little honeycombs, the extra 
















light-stand a similar box, amended, ‘‘Empty 
as two last year’s bird’s nests, Samanthy! 
Howsomever, we’ve had loads of fun out o’ 
em. > 

‘‘And now,’’ said Mrs. Wells, ‘‘we must 
mind our manners. Last night Nora O’ Hara 
exchanged that two-cent postage-stamp I’ve 
been cherishing for time of need for two one- 
centers at the ’pothecary’s. I’ll donate you 
one—and Betty fetched me two picture postal 
cards that come with the last baking-powder 
tins, ‘Pancake Island Viewed from the Rail- 
road Bridge’ and ‘The Dumplings at High 
Tide.’ Take your choice, Sereny.’’ She 
placed the two cards before her roommate, and 
directed, ‘‘You write ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ 
and I’ll write ‘Thank you, sir,’ and we’ll both 
write ‘They tasted dee-licious.’ ’’ 





Chapter THree 


sleeping-bag and the 
clothes. At the sight 
of them,—and when he under- 
stood that all that, too, was meant 
for him,—with a queer, wild sound, 
he sank down and began weakly to 

cry. With his great trembling, kindly 
face, brown and hairy to the eyes, at 
certain moments he made them 
think of some big dog, and at the 
next minute of a child of three. 
And again there were times 
when he almost looked the man 
he should have been—but a man 
who has lost something. Nor did 
they feel so much that his wits 
were gone as that his sufferings 
had bereft him of all rightful 
human courage and _ self-confi- 
dence. Of his spirit, there re- 
mained: only the power to fear 
and the wish to please. 

It was plain, too, that his one 
desire was to please them now. 
He sat up, and with tears still 
upon his face, he began absurdly 
to wink and smile. He did not 
eat the honey, but he caught up 
the clothes, and started down 
through the darkness to the 
harbor beach. 

And then another surprise 
awaited the boys. In a few 
moments they heard him splash- 
ing about in the water. Through 
all his stay in the bush there had 
maintained itself in him some- 
how the white man’s instinct of 
cleanliness. When at last he 
came back in his new raiment, 
they made up their minds that 
next time they would remember 
to provide him with soap and . 
towel. Meanwhile he was jump- 
ing about as if that spruce 
gang no longer existed on the 
lake. 

“If only he’d had his bow 
along!’’ said Tools. ‘‘If we didn’t find any 
mounds, on the way down he might have 
shown us some of that dead-eye shooting that 
you hear about. ’’ 

The moon was up. They could not think 
of running by the shanties till it was down 
again, and it would not be down for hours. 
They had practically the whole night before 
them. They set to work to arrange their packs 
so that all four of them could row, and yet 
leave room for Ninny in the stern. 

But that well done, they still had several 
hours ahead of them. They built up the fire, 
and made Ninny roll in beside it in his sleeping- 
bag. Jack and ‘‘Bud’’ and Tools made them- 
selves snug in turn upon the other side— 
not that any of them could really think of 
sleeping. 

As the moon rose higher and higher ‘‘ Booky’’ 
seemed to grow more and more uneasy. ‘‘Sup- 
posing,’’ he whispered, about midnight, ‘‘sup- 
posing I climb that little pine over there, and 
keep a lookout? You see, you can’t be sure. 
They might be coming back again.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the others. ‘‘Go ahead.’’ 

The little pine did not give him a view of 
much more than Port Arthur itself. But it 
was something to be able to make sure that 
no one was stealing up on them in that dead, 
unnerving silence. After the first minutes, 
when he had got his night eyes, Booky began 
to look round over the island itself. 

The right half was a piled-up chaos of rocks 
and rock-growing shrubs and trees, but the 
left, as he could see it now, dropped down into 
a sort of wide, bushy, irregular bowl. At the 
farther end of it the soil must have gathered 
deeply, just as it had about the foot of that 
enormous pine, now towering above him. For 
a whole jungle of old fallen trees had piled up 
there together. The moonlight brought them 
out uncannily. 

Once more Booky’s eyes travelled back along 
the bottom of that ‘‘bowl.’’ And then he be- 
gan to see something else! 

In those first seconds he did not breathe. He 








felt a powerlessness which all but let him fall 
from the tree. ‘‘Jack!’’ he cried, in a dry, 
thin voice. ‘‘Jack! Come up here!’’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter?’’ They all answered 
him together, starting up in one sudden jerk of 
speech. Jack, for his part, pulled himself up 
the tree, hand over hand. 

It was no on-creeping spruce cutters that 
Booky had seen. It was nothing living of any 
kind. Outlined in that clear black and white 
of the moon,—in the sunlight it might have 
been lost in the bushes that largely fledged it 
over, —and filling the whole central width of 
the bowl, was the rude, mighty, but not-to-be- 
mistaken mound effigy of an animal. And 
the broad, solid, pointed head, the thick, 
blunt paws, and the absence of a tail made 
the resemblance to a great bear clear and 
striking. 

‘‘And look!’’ said Booky, as he got the use 
of speech again. ‘‘Just out from its nose there 
there’s another mound, an egg-shaped one! 
And it’s in them that they always find the 
things !’’ 

They slipped down to give place to Bud and 
Tools, who in their turn hung speechless from 
those upper branches and stared at the marvel. 

‘*We can go down and look it over, any- 
way.’’ 

‘“‘And we’ve got a good two hours yet to 
dig in.’’ 

‘*Under a moon like that it’s just as good 
as having electric light!’’ said Bud. 

They tumbled back to the twenty-footer, 
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ANOTHER HOUR AND THEY WERE THROUGH THE 


SECOND LAYER 


hauled out the spades from the stern-sheets, 
climbed the ridge of rock, and swarmed down 
into the depths of the bowl at the constant 
peril of their necks. They climbed along the 
vast, bristling spine of the effigy; and when 
once they were actually upon it, for a time 
they all but lost belief that it was anything 
more than a natural earth formation. 

Then, having followed the head to the nose, 
they slid down and mounted to the smaller 
oval mound in front. 

Wherever the soil had come from, that smaller 
mound alone was a good.twenty-five feet wide 
by thirty-five in length. Some big, half-burned 
pine logs had fallen across it. They had to 
take each in turn, dig under one side, find a 
lever, and by main strength pry them over. 
After his first infinite bewilderment, Ninny 
helped them with that. Jack and Bud went 
to work with the spades. 

If they were to open the whole mound, they 
had the task of uncovering a space equal to 
the cellar area of a large house. The piercing 
of that surface mat of rootlets and humus was 
almost as bad as digging through blue clay. 
At the start they had been full of sore lamenta- 
tions that they had brought only those two 
spades with them. At the end of the first hour 
even Booky was ready to rest a little sooner 
than Bud was ready to ‘‘spell’’ him again. 

Yet they had touched only a few square 
yards in the center. -And in the meantime 
the moon was descending ever lower and 
lower. 

‘*We’re not going to get anywhere at all!’’ 
said Tools, hopelessly. ‘‘We’re simply not 
going to get anywhere at all !’’ 

They did get somewhere. Another hour and 
they were through the second layer; and by 
another they were beginning to turn up those 
first all-significant, all-alluring ‘‘ash streaks. ’’ 
But, alas! by that time the moon was fairly 
gone. 

‘*Shall I—shall I go for the candle-lantern ?”’ 
asked Booky. 

But he knew only too well that if they were 








to get by the inlet in the dark of the moon, 
now was the time for them to start. 

‘*As far as that goes,’’ said Tools, hardly 
less ready to fall away from duty, **I dare say 
we’d be safe in here for the next two days.’’ 

There was an aching silence. **Well, what are 
we going to do?’’ asked Bud, looking at Jack. 

Jack, too, had become a knight of the dolo- 
rous countenance, but he had kept his moral 
back a little stiffer. ‘‘I guess you’ve as much 
right to settle that as I have,’’ he said. ‘* But 
we promised them down home that no matter 
how many mounds we found, some one else 
was always going to stand first. Maybe we 
would be safe enough in here. It’s ten to one 
we would. The thing is, Have we any right 
to take the chance?’’ 

Yet it was Ninny himself who settled the 
question. 

His strange, woods-sharpened instincts told 
him in some way that they were talking about 
him. Probably he believed that they were 
planning to leave him there, for suddenly he 
began to fill with all his old terrors again. 
‘*Ninny’s a good feller!’’ he whispered. 
‘‘Ninny’s a fine feller!’’ and he reached out 
and tried miserably to take hold of them. 

Then they hesitated no longer. ‘‘Yes! Yes, 
Ninny, you are!’’ 

Bud, the taciturn, began to gather up the 
spades and trowels. ‘‘Anyway, it’s something 
that we know how to fool those spruce- 
gangers. ’’ 

They got slowly and painfully out of the 
bowl, picked their way down to 
the twenty-footer, and once more 
began to load up. 

Ninny settled himself impor- 
tantly in the stern. They pushed 
off, poled their way through 
those half-sunken root logs to 
the harbor mouth, and so, yard 
by yard, on through the laby- 
rinth into the lake. 

The moon had gone down. 
It was a virtual certainty that 
even the most vengeful of the 
gang had long since been over- 
come by slumber. But on the 
chance, slight as it was, that a 
sentinel had been put out, they 
kept well over toward the reser- 
vation shore. 

There was no sign of a watcher. 
They passed the point of the inlet 
and came in sight of the shanties. 
The long, low buildings were 
blocked out black and motionless 
in the surrounding gloom. There 
was neither fire without nor light 
within. There were other sum- 
mers to come, and maybe they 
would be able to get back and 
dig below those ash streaks yet. 
Meanwhile they had rescued 
Ninny, and fooled those spruce- 
gangers, and in three minutes 
more they would be in the full 
eurrent of their old Wantebee 
again. 

Three minutes more! But as 
Jack turned and peered ahead to 
get his bearings, his eye caught 
a shadow stretching athwart the 
narrows—a shadow, and yet there was now 
no moon! They drew steadily nearer, and 
saw, moreover, that it was a shadow unlike 
all ordinary- shadows on the water. It was 
absolutely unmoving ! 

And then, barely in time to avoid a head-on 
smash, they swung the twenty-footer round, 
for they made out what that shadow was. It 
was the boom. 

That. great, six-hundred-foot chain of logs 
which they had seen swinging from the west 
bank on the way up had been carried directly 
across the river mouth. It still remained 
riveted to the sheer, upstanding rock of that 
west bank by a huge iron staple, cemented 
into the granite. No earthly possibility of 
making a portage on that side! And the other 
end of the boom had now been brought over 
and made fast to the landing directly in front 
of the shanties. 

The thing was as effective as if the lengths 
of chain which linked the separate logs of the 
boom together had been fastened about the 
limp and weary ankles of those four Argue-nots 
themselves. They were prisoners. 

Only in that minute did they realize how 
weary they were. They had not only been 
checkmated; they were physically fagged. 
They had had no sleep, they had been digging 
for hours, and they had been rowing for miles. 
The air on the lake was misty and raw and 
cold. 

Their every muscle felt as if it had been 
pounded with a mason’s maul. Ninny gave 
a little whimper of misery, fearing he knew 
not what. Even the twenty-footer herself 
appeared to knock her strakes against the logs 
in utter despondency. 

‘*Yes, they’ve got us!’’ said Booky. 

*‘We certainly can’t stand them off for long 
in daylight,’’ echoed Tools. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ said Jack, and he set 
his teeth on it. ‘‘I think Port Arthur might 
be good to stand a siege. This seems like our 
chance to finish up with the Great Bear !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE SIXTY-INCH REFLECTOR AT MOUNT WILSON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE English suffragettes are inured to hard- 

ship by their experiences in English jails, 
but they cannot stand our American sleeping- 
cars without wincing, as is apparent from Miss 
Pankhurst’s comments upon them. 


ARENTHOOD is never without its wor- 

ries. A New Jersey man who celebrated 
his one hundred and first birthday the other 
day told his callers that the only thing which 
troubled him was the *poor health of his sev- 
enty-six-year-old son. 


WHat is the special virtue in the letter 
‘*y?? that the girls should call themselves 
Grayce and Edythe and Kathryn and Alys? 
The spelling-book to the contrary notwith- 
standing, ‘‘y’’ seems to stand for both senti- 
mentality and affectation. 


HE airman who sailed an aeroplane from a 
war-ship to land last year has this year 
sailed from land, alighted on the deck of a war- 
ship, and then sailed back to land again. The 
value of the air-ship in war is now more 
widely admitted than ever before. 


T is becoming easier every year to get an 
education. Even the person who cannot 
enter a correspondence school will soon find 
ready for him a list of books used in the 
courses of one of the great universities, to- 
gether with a synopsis of the lectures given by 
the professors. es 
MONG all the legislatures which have been 
busy during the past few weeks, that of 
Colorado is unique in the presence of three 
women in the body of lawmakers. They have 
taken an active part in the proceedings, and 
both the advocates and the opponents of equal 
suffrage find their work and careers an inter- 
esting study. ae 
ye TOR Friedjung of Vienna has been 
studying the comparative health of chil- 
dren who are the sole offspring of their parents 
and children who are members of large families. 
He finds that of ‘‘only children’’ but one in 
eight is thoroughly healthy. Of the children 
of large families, on the other hand, two-thirds 
are healthy. The difference is attributed to 
overmuch care, petting and solicitude bestowed 
on the ‘‘only children. ’’ 
‘“*WOMAN’S club’”’ in New Guinea has a 
meaning quite different from anything 
associated with the term in America. A tray- 
eller noticed three heavy clubs standing outside 
the door of a native house. Inquiry brought 
out the fact that they were the implements of 
correction and discipline which the husband 
used on his three wives. The women did not 
object to being beaten, but they would not be 
beaten by a club that was used on another 
woman. = 
T is proposed to limit the coinage of gold 
hereafter to an amount necessary to supply 
the demand of business. The Secretary of the 
Treasury suggests that this country follow the 
practise of England, France and Germaniy, and 
issue gold certificates against the bullion in the 
Treasury. The proposition will be more favor- 
ably received now than would have been the 
case a generation ago, for it is to-day generally 
admitted that gold coin does not depend for its 
value upon the government stamp. 
RS. Maud Ballington Booth, who has done 
much to improve the condition of men 
released from prison, is a lover of birds, 
and interested in measures for their protection. 
A suggestion which she makes is worth con- 
sideration—that the family cat be provided 
with a little bell, in order that it cannot creep 
up on birds without giving warning of its 
presence. The suggestion is sensible, and has 
also the virtue of recognizing that there are 
many persons who love both cats and birds. 
ERSIA has appealed to the government at 
Washington to send it six or seven com- 
petent men to assume the management of its 





financial affairs for the next five years. This 
country is asked to assume no liability—simply 
to recommend honest and efficient men to take 
charge of the Persian treasury. It is no small 
compliment which Persia thus pays America, 
but Persian affairs, financial and political, are 
in such a tangled condition that it is feared the 
proposed plan will be hardly sufficient to 
straighten them out. 


ORKHOUSE paupers in England have 

been enjoying the old age pension of five 
shillings a week since the beginning of the 
year. Many of them leave the almshouses 
Friday afternoon, draw their pensions, spend 
the money in drink, and go back to the work- 
house again Saturday night, to remain till the 
following Friday. Of course the law does not 
contemplate such an abuse of government 
bounty, and will have to be changed. But 
the incident shows how difficult it is to trans- 
form a pauper into a self-respecting citizen. 


*® 


FOR THE TIMID. 


Who fears to do ill, sets himself a task ; 
Who fears to do well, sure should wear a mask. 
George Herbert. 


*& © 


THE ASTRONOMER. 

R. Carnegie, in explaining why he in- 
M creased the endowment of the Carnegie 
Institution to twenty-five million dol- 
lars, said that it was to encourage such work 
as that which had been accomplished in the 
study of the earth’s magnetism, whereby the 
charting of the ocean has been greatly im- 
proved. But he showed plainly that to him 
the favorite work of the institution is that of 

the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Professor Hale of that observatory has lately 
written that on a single photographic plate he 
has pictures of sixty thousand stars never 
before seen by a human eye. The institution 
is to have a new reflecting telescope, the mirror 
of which will be one hundred inches in diam- 
eter. It will gather almost three times as 
much light from the stars as the sixty-inch 
reflector now in use at the observatory. The 
wonders which it will reveal can only be 
guessed. 

Notwithstanding that the practical value of 
much that the telescopes reveal is slight, 
human curiosity about the universe cannot be 
quenched. Studious and patient men are in 
all parts of the world gazing into the heavens 
through the most powerful glasses that the 
available money can buy, and making note of 
what they see. 

The Mount Wilson Observatory is devoted 
chiefly to a study of the sun, and an increase 
of our knowledge of solar physics may be of 
immense practical value. We already know 
vastly more concerning the stupendous dis- 
turbances that appear to us as spots on the 
sun than was known a few years ago. The 
new telescope may reveal the nature of the re- 
lation of those spots to the weather on the 
earth and to the magnetic storms which cause 
the aurora borealis. 

The new telescope will also doubtless be 
used for a study of the stars, and will enable 
the observer to penetrate farther into the 
abyss of the heavens than science has yet 
reached. Not until the remotest attainable 
depths of infinite space are reached by the 
human eye will the human mind be content with 
what it knows. 

* © 


A BOY’S CHANCES. 


HE United States Steel Corporation re- 
cently elected a new president. It chose 
for the position, which commands a salary 

of fifty thousand dollars a year, a man, still com- 
paratively young, who has worked his way up 
from the bottom of the steel ladder, having 
entered the mills as a boy, at the usual boys’ 
wages, and gone successively through every 
stage of work and progress since. 

During the same week in which the steel 
company elected its new president, ex-Governor 
Black of New York addressed a gathering of 
the bankers of New York City. In the course 
of his address he said, ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago 
the majority of you men were earning less 
money than bricklayers receive to-day. ’’ 

No one of the company disputed him, for 
the statement was true. The bankers present, 
almost without exception, had begun work on 
wages of four dollars a week, which is the 
usual pay for a boy in a bank. 

The two incidents, coming in the same week 
and the same city, are chiefly interesting for 
the light they throw on that old, old question 
of the boy’s chances to-day. They must be 
regarded as confirming the opinion so often 
expressed by Mr. Carnegie, Mr. James J. 
Hill, the late Mr. Harriman, Mr. Edison, and 
others who have attained the highest commer- 
cial success, that there has never been a time 
in the history of the world when a boy had so 
good a chance as he has to-day. 

The trouble with the average boy is that he 
thinks too much about himself and too little 
about his work. If he is constantly wonder- 
ing whether there is anything ahead of him 
in the office where he works, and constantly 
worrying because he does not see anything, 





the chances are that there is not. If, on the 
other hand, he forgets himself in his work, if | 
the days go by so quickly that he has a feeling | 
of regret or uneasiness at not having accom- 
plished as much as he wished to, then he may 
be sure that some time he will be ‘‘boss’’ of 
the business himself; for that is the way the 
‘*boss’’ feels now. 


e® ¢ 


DEVELOPMENT. 


All souls as infants grow, till they attain 
Wisdom themselves to know, ana freedom gain. 
Alida C. Emmet. 


A WOMEN’S BOYCOTT. 

HEN those eleven ambitious seniors in 
W a Pennsylvania coeducational college 

undertook to distinguish themselves | 
by eleven symmetrical Van Dyke beards, they | 
probably thought they were doing rather a 
fine thing. It must have been a shock when 
the young women of their class served notice 
that no social amenities would be exchanged, 
no invitations given. or accepted, while the 
whiskers remained in situ. 

At the hour of writing, both parties are 
reported inflexible. The boys have sworn 
never to raze the offending growth from their 
chins; the girls will do without male society 
rather than admit whiskers to their blameless 
frolics. 

The young men, although snubbed so cruelly, 
may console themselves with the reflection that 
beards have not always lacked favor in ladies’ 
eyes. Rosalind thought none the less of 
Orlando for a struggling beard, and foresaw 
its increase with equanimity. Did not George 
Osborne’s curling black whiskers achieve the 
conquest both of Amelia Sedley and the amia- 
ble parlor boarder, Miss Swartz? Can one 
imagine Lizzie Hexam refusing to nurse Eugene 
Wrayburn back to health unless he promised 
to shave close every morning? 

The fact is, there are styles in men’s hair as 
in women’s coiffures. The smooth-shaven 
man has been in fashion for some time, but 
his day will pass sooner or later. The Van 
Dyked college boys are merely a few years 
in advance of their time. Let them be patient. 
No doubt the girls will get used to their beards 
in time, and even come to admire them. 

Unless, indeed, their aversion to whiskers is 
more fundamental—a phase, perhaps, of the 
world-wide movement for the equality of the 
sexes. Can it be because the girls cannot raise 
beards that they object to them on men’s faces? 
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BIRTHDAYS. 
ASHINGTON’S birthday was ob- 
W served with public celebrations before 
he became President. While he was 
President it was celebrated in place of the 
king’s birthday, which had been observed by 
the colonists before the Revolution. 

Although the practise of celebrating the 
birthday of the President, as the successor of 
the king, did not survive long, the birthday of 
Washington has always been regarded as a 
distinguished anniversary. From it as a prece- 
dent have come the public exercises in honor 
of the birth of Jefferson and of Lincoln and of 
Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. One or 
more of these anniversaries are legal holidays 
in most of the states. The birthdays of Jack- 
son, Grant and McKinley, not officially recog- 
nized, are not allowed to pass unnoticed. 

In no other country than in this do the birth- 
days of great men attract so much attention. 
Such recognition of birthdays as there is in 
the rest of the world is chiefly confined to 
monarchies, where the anniversary of the 
birth of the reigning monarch is celebrated. 
An exception is found in the observance—not 
yet quite general—of Queen Victoria’s birth- 


day, on May 24th, in Great Britain and its | « 
dominions. -Even that is known as Empire | 
Its observance | 


day, instead of Victoria day. 
as Empire day originated in Canada. King) 
George’s birthday is observed on June 3d. The 
anniversary of the death of Gustavus Adolphus | 
is celebrated in Sweden. 

The centenary of the birth of the great is 
frequently celebrated abroad, as when Italy | 
remembered Garibaldi in 1907, England John- 
son in 1909, and scientific men all over the 
world Darwin in the same year. 


. & 
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FIFTY YEARS OF UNITED ITALY. 
OME has many noble monuments and the 
ruins of many others, but one comparable 
to the most magnificent of them all is the 
great memorial to Victor Emmanuel, which is 
to be dedicated in March. The foundation 
was laid in 1885, and the colossal bronze statue, | 
which is to be the crowning feature of the | 
whole, is now ready for unveiling. 
It is fitting that such distinguished honor | 
should be paid to the memory of the king and | 
leader who, with Garibaldi, the soldier, and 


Cavour, the statesman, made the dream of a | 


united Italy a reality fifty years ago. The 
makers of modern Italy performed well a stu- | 
pendous task. 

What an inspiring succession of stately | 


dramas has been staged in Italy since the | 








| dawn of history! What powerful and world- 
wide influences have radiated through the cen- 
turies from that little peninsula! 

After the legendary era—the time of the 
myths and tales which give literature some of 
its choicest treasures—came the dim beginnings 
of greatness and power beside the Tiber. The 
rude races gave way to a civilization which is 
forever the amazement of the scholar. The 
Roman republic rose in glory, to be followed 
by the wonderful empire which sent forth its 
conquering legions until the map of the empire 
was the map of the known world. The soul 
of that empire, and its legacy -to posterity, 
was law, as the soul and legacy of Greece had 
been art. 

Then the crash of the empire and the chaos 
of the middle ages. When the dawn of the 
Renaissance appeared a thousand years later, 
| Italy led the way in a revival of the arts and 
letters. But there remained centuries of politi- 

cal confusion—the wrangling of petty states 
and the tyranny of local despots—before V ictor 
Emmanuel firmly cemented the many little 
kingdoms into one great kingdom half a cen- 
tury ago. 
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HER SENSITIVE NEIGHBOR. 


OME persons are tender toward flowers instead 

of people, but Aunt Phebe’s tenderness was 
not of that narrow kind. When Mrs. Bixby’s 
chickens scratched up the nasturtiums in Aunt 
Phebe’s beloved garden, she furtively sowed more 
seed after dark, to save her new neighbor’s feel- 
ings. 

While she was unostentatiously guarding the 
nasturtium-bed, the chickens made a sly détour, 
and attacked the row of ferns which Aunt Phebe’s 
niece had brought from the woods and planted 
down by the arbor the autumn before, so that 
when Julia tame out from the city to pay a visit 
that very night, the ferns lay ragged and limp on 
the ground. 

“Tt’s a burning shame, Aunt Phebe!” said Julia. 
“You ought to give that woman a piece of your 
mind.” 

“Hush, dear, that window’s open,” Aunt Phebe 
warned her. “She’s a newcomer, you know, and 
I’ve found out since I came to live here that people 
in a small town are very sensitive.” 

“You’re too good!” Julia grumbled—and the 
next day the chickens demolished the pansy-bed. 

“Now don’t get worked up, Julia,” Aunt Phebe 
admonished her exasperated niece. “I can buy 
some pansy plants and set them right out. That’s 
more satisfactory than trying to raise from seed, 
anyhow. And I could have Caleb put up some 
poultry netting round the bed. Do you think that 
would hurt her feelings?” 

Julia emphatically thought not, and when Caleb, 
Aunt Phebe’s faithful old garden helper, began to 
put up the wire, Julia noted with satisfaction that 
Mrs. Bixby, from her kitchen window, was watch- 
ing the operation. 

“She’ll surely take the hint,” said Aunt Phebe, 
hopefully. “But my! she’d be mortified if she 
knew the mischief her chickens have done.” 

That day Julia went home, and for twenty-four 
hours nothing happened. Then a wail from Aunt 
Phebe in the garden brought Caleb hurrying. 
There lay the bed of lilies-of-the-valley a total 
wreck. 

“Caleb,” said Aunt Phebe, spurred to desperate 
measures, “you go over to Mrs. Bixby’s and tell 
her how her chickens have spoiled my garden. 
Be polite, of course, but I guess she’ll have to 
know.” 

Braced by the distress in Aunt Phebe’s face, 
Caleb strode away, and in an amazingly short 
space of time came back. 

“Did she take it hard?” Aunt Phebe asked, 
nervously. 

“N-no’m, I shouldn’t really say so,” he answered, 
with a dazed expression. 

“Tell me exactly what she said, Caleb.” 

“Well,” he drawled, “this here’s exactly what 
she said. She said ’twas an awful pity some folks 
was such fools about flowers. And then she went 
on hangin’ out clothes.” 
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EARLY LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


OING fishing? Good! Be very careful to 
throw back every fish under size.” 
“Father, you tell us that every Saturday; but 
nobody in this solitude would know if we did not 
do it.’ 
| “Probably not,” replied the young father, “but 
| itis the law. Try always to keep the law.” 
The boys were with their father one day in a 
grocery-store when the first strawberries of the 
| season were displayed. Harold, with a wink at 
| Bert, picked out a large berry and ate it. “Was 
it good?” his father asked. ‘Very well, now both 
of you come with me and we will pay the propri- 
etor for it.” 

“Oh, no, father, please!” 

“Why, certainly! We always pay for what we 
get at the grocery.” The boy’s remonstrance had 
been whispered, but his father’s reply was loud 
| enough to attract the attention of other customers, 
| and all looked up as the man and his little fellows 
crossed the store to the proprietor’s desk. 

“Harold had ten cents this morning, and he 
decided to spend it all on the largest strawberry 
- your crate. He wants to pay you yourself for 





ee well,” said the surprised but quick-witted 
| grocer. “Of course the biggest berry out of a 
crate comes high. Ten cents will be right.” 

Harold took his whole week’s allowance from 
his pocket and paid it over like a little man. 

“No parent or teacher needs a text-book,” 
said Mrs. Young, superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, the other day, “to inculcate in the minds 
| of children respect for law and obedience to it. 
A solid foundation has been laid when children 
shall have been taught not to do what the police- 
man tells them not to do.” 
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Syria sgges with Canada. — The reci- 
procity agreement between the United 
States and Canada, to which reference was 
made in this column last week, was laid 
simultaneously before Congress and the Domin- | 
ion parliament January 26th. It takes the 
form, not of a treaty, but of proposed legisla- 
tion, to become operative when enacted by the 
two legislative bodies. It embodies important 
concessions on both sides. The total amount 
of duties to be remitted by the United States 
under this agreement is $4,850,000; the total 
amount remitted by Canada is $2,560,000. Of 
articles now dutiable, the United States pro- 
poses to make 76.4 per cent. altogether free, 
and to reduce the rates on 14.4 per cent., leav- 
ing only about nine per cent. untouched. 
Canada proposes to put on the free list 16.5 
per cent. of articles now dutiable, and to reduce 
the rates on 19.5 per cent., leaving the rates 
on 64 per cent. unaffected. 


a 


oo Concessions.—Among the arti- | 
cles now dutiable which both countries | 
agree to put on the free list are cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, poultry, wheat and other grains, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, hay, milk, butter, 
eggs, all kinds of fish, and timber. On second- 
ary food products mutually reduced identical 
rates are established, and 
on certain manufactured 





reduced. 
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anada and the 

Duke of Con- 
naught.—It was officially 
announced, January 29th, 
that the Duke of Con- 
naught, uncle of King 
George, will succeed Earl 
Grey as Governor-General 
of Canada next September. The appointment 
was originally announced soon after the death 
of King Edward, but there were afterward 
conflicting reports as to the intentions of the 
British government. 
oa) 


nquiet Latin America.—The Mexican 
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revolutionists continue their demonstra- | 


tions. In Honduras, a revolutionary move- 
ment, headed by Gen. Manuel Bonilla, is 
making considerable headway, and Ceiba, 
Truxillo and other towns have fallen into the 
hands of the revolutionists. The long-standing 
boundary dispute between Peru and Ecuador 
has been made more acute by a collision of 
forces near the frontier. In Ecuador popular 
resentment has been aroused by a proposal 
to lease the Galapagos Islands to the United 
States, ‘and anti-government riots have occurred 
at Guayaquil. - 
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y gone Carnegie Gift.— January 20th 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie announced a gift | 


of $10,000,000 to the fund of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington. This institution, 
to which Mr. Carnegie had previously given 
$15,000,000, was founded by him in 1902, for 
the encouragement of investigation, research 
and discovery, and the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of mankind. Connected 
with it are an observatory, and departments of 
history, sociology and economics, marine biol- 
ogy, botanical research, and so forth. 
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M™ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
one of the most widely known of Ameri- 
can women authors, died suddenly January 
28th, aged 66 years. Her = 
first story was published 
in The Youth’s Com- 
panion when she was but 
13 years old, and she pub- 
lished ‘*The Gates A jar,’’ 
an imaginative study of 
the future life, and one of 
the most successful of her 

books, at the age of 24. . 
Stories for children, vol- || | | 
umes of verse, short || ues. Hees waro || 
stories and sketches in the —————————— 
magazines, novels, and books of religious dis- 
cussion and speculation followed each other 
rapidly during the next 40 years, and the com- 
plete list of her books includes about 40 titles. 


* 


ther Recent Deaths. — Rear-Admiral 

William Heron Reeder, U. S. N., retired, 
died January 24th, aged 62 years. —Rt. -Rev. 
Edward Robert Atwill, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Western Missouri, died January 24th, 
in his Tist year.—Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, one of the most brilliant English states- 
men, a member of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 
1883, and member of the House of Commons 
tor the Forest of Dean division of Gloucester, 
died January 26th, aged 67 years. Rear- 
Admiral Edmund Orville Matthews, U. S. N., 
retired, died January 30th, in his 75th year. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 





imitive Telegraphy.—Among the In- 

dian tribes inhabiting the valley of the| 
Putumayo River, in the upper Amazon region, 
there exists, according to Mr. W. E. Harden- 
| burg, a system of ‘‘ wireless telegraphy ’”’ 
| which shows no little ingenuity. The appa- 
ratus consists of two logs of hard wood, through 
which holes have been burned with heated 
stones, in order to vary the notes given out 
when the logs are struck with a rubber-tipped 
club. One of the logs is thicker than the other 
—the heavier log gives the lower note. A 
| telegraphic code is based upon the differences 
of tone, and the number and interval of the 
blows. The signals can be heard at distances 
of six to nine miles, according to the state of 
the atmosphere. 


& 


rigin of the Potato.—Although it has 
generally been admitted that the modern 
potato originated from the Solanum tuberosum, 
growing wild in Central and South America, 
doubt has at times been expressed. The 
Solanum tuberosum is at present unknown 











articles rates are mutually | in its primitive state. But another species, | 


the Solanum commersoni, is found, growing 
| wild, in Mexico, Arizona, the eastern part of 
| South America and Argentina, and recent ex- 
| periments demonstrate that this species, when 
| cultivated, undergoes a sudden change to the | 
form of the ordinary cultivated potato. The | 
change was first observed some years ago by 
the French botanist, Labergerie. His results 
were disputed by the German botanist, Witt- 
| mack, but they have recently been confirmed 
| by Louis Planchon of the University of Mont- 
pellier. In its original form this plant bears 
hardly any resemblance to the potato of com- 
merce. Four years of cultivation by Professor 
Planchon suddenly ended in the desired 
change. 


& 





——— of Space.— Mrs. Fleming’s dis- 
covery of a new star in the constellation | 
Sagittarius on October ist is interesting not | 
on account of the brilliancy of the star, for it | 
cannot be seen with the naked eye, but because | 
of the light it throws upon the secrets of distant | 
| space. New stars that make a popular sensa- 

tion are blazingly brilliant, but this one would 

never have been known but for recent develop- 

|ments of astronomical photography. Mrs. 

Fleming found it on the plates of the Harvard 

Observatory. By inspecting plates taken pre- 

vious to that on which its presence was first 

recognized, it was learned that it had been 

photographically visible as long ago as March 

2ist. Its variations of brightness are recorded 

on successive plates. Although it had been 

|above the eighth magnitude, it had sunk on 

October 3d below the tenth. Thus it is shown 

that in parts of the universe far beyond the 

range of ordinary vision the same changes 

occur as among the brighter and nearer stars. 


| o 


Bac Production of Hydrogen. — As 
under the stimulus of practical science the 
world’s work widens and intensifies, there is 
a constant call for better methods of producing 
certain substances which formerly were little 
used. Among these is hydrogen, for which 
there is a rapidly increasing demand for use 
with dirigible balloons, for the manufacture 
of tungsten-lamp filaments, and for processes 
| which require the employment of the oxy- 
| hydrogen blowpipe. Two principal processes 
}are at present used in producing hydrogen, 
| one being electrolytic and depending upon a 
| cheap supply of electric energy to decompose 
| water; the other produces the gas by passing 
steam over red-hot iron. The electrolytic 
| method has been largely developed in Germany 
and the other in England. But the problem 














of producing hydrogen cheaply on a large scale | | 


| has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 
a | 
| 


Feteomseny and Coal.—Some of the state- | 
ments made by Mr. S. Z. De Ferranti, in an | 
address before the Institution of Electrical 
| Engineers in London recently, may cause sur- 
prise to readers who are not familiar with the 
facts dealt with by him. For instance, he 
| declared that, taking all the uses for coal into 
| consideration, we are getting, in the form of 
| useful work, much less than 10 per cent. of 
| the energy contained in the coal. Moreover, | 
| by present methods, nearly the whole of the 
valuable by-products of the coal, consisting 
principally of fixed nitrogen, is dissipated. | 
His suggested remedy is to convert the whole | 
of the coal which is used for heat and power | 
into electric energy, to be distributed over the 
country from as few central stations as possi- | 
ble, the process of conversion to be performed | 
| under strict scientific supervision. | 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ [(Adr. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc, 1000 Finely 
}20c. 6 diff. U.S., 25e._ 1000 hinges, 

5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. | 
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HEREDITY 
CAN BE OVERCOME IN CASES. 

The influence of heredity cannot, of course, be 
successfully disputed, but it can be minimized or 
entirely overcome in some cases by correct food 
and drink. A Conn. lady says: 

“For years while I was a coffee drinker I suf- 
fered from bilious attacks of great severity, from 
which I used to emerge as white as a ghost and | 
very weak. Our family physician gave me various | 
prescriptions for improving the digestion and stim- 
ulating the liver, which I tried faithfully but with- 
out perceptible result. 

“He was acquainted with my family history for | 
several generations back, and once when I visited 
him he said: ‘If you have inherited one of those | 
torpid livers you may always suffer more or less | 
from its inaction. We can’t dodge our inheri- | 





| tance, you know.’ | 


“I was not so strong a believer in heredity as he 


| was, however, and, beginning to think for myself, 


I concluded to stop drinking coffee, and see what | 
effect that would have. I feared it would be a 
severe trial to give it up, but when I took Postum 
and had it well made, it completely filled my need | 
for a hot beverage and I grew very fond of it. 

“T have used Postum for three years, using no 
medicine. During all that time I have had abso- 
lutely none of the bilious attacks that I used to | 
suffer from, and I have been entirely free from the | 
pain and debilitating effects that used to result | 


from them. 
“The change is surely very great, and I am com- | 

pelled to give Postum the exclusive credit for it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 


| “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one) 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








By Wearing Linene 
Linene Reversible Collars cost only 
2% cents apiece and can be worn 
both sides. They are finished to 


look just like linen but are more flex- 
ible and less liable to soil. 


PROVE THEM BY WEARING 


10 collars for 25 cents at the stores, or 
by mail 30 cents in U.S. stamps. Sample 
by mail 6 cents. State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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I 
will start dirt and stain, you know Sapolio 
willdoit. Paint or pans, marble or metal, 
floors, lavatories and almost everything 
cleanable yields to the most economical 
of cleaners, that big cake that does not 
waste or melt. 
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*IDOUT once in every year or so he used to come 


around 

With “‘How’s the old pianny—is she holding taut 
an’ sound?” 

And we children’d trip each other up to welcome 
him inside 


And lead him through the parlor dim and fling the 
shutters wide, 

And watch him testing key by key, till on the 
dusty air 

The scales ran tripping, silver-like, from back 
inside somewhere. 

“Well, well,” he’d muse, “she’s hearty yet in 
nearly all her p’ints, 

Just here an’ there she wants a little supplin’ of 
her j’ints. 

You know, she’s person, same as you; to keep her 
up in style, 

You need the music doctor once in every little 
while!” 


How still our jostling group would grow to see his 
fingers start 

A-moving and a-feeling in the old piano’s heart! 

While we wondered at his furrowed face, grown 
strangely soft and mild— 

As tender as a mother’s, bent above an ailing 
child. 

With here a touch and there a touch, above and 
underneath, 

And all the while an endless tune hummed down 
below his breath ; 

With here a chord and there a chord, again—again 
—again, 

Till the right note trembled true and sweet upon 
his ear, and then, 

Like sunlight on an autumn field would drift his 
knowing smile: 

“Yes, she needs the music doctor once in every 


little while.” 

He’d finish at the dip o’ dusk, and when the lamp 
was lit, 

“Now, sonny, ¢all the old folks in; we’ll make her 
talk a bit!” 


Then all the night would whirl and beat with 
rocking jigs and reels, 

Till not a child could keep its seat for the frenzy 
in its heels; 

Till “Annie Laurie,” father’d beg, “and play it 
slow and plain,” 

Coming in with shaky tenor on the piercing sweet 
refrain. 

And mother’d ask for “Auld Lang Syne”’—‘to 
hear it through the years,” 

And draw into the shadow deep to hide her start- 
ing tears. 

*T was always at the very end we’d rally in a row 

To raise with husky throats, “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow.” 


He’d never tarry for the night. “Good-by,” he’d 
bid us all. 

“Let her wear out ‘fore she rusts out; but I'll 
come again to call. 

There’s more piannies through the land with 
hitches in their song, 

Awaitin’ for the doctor’s hand. I'll have to get 
along.” 


And years have passed and times have changed 
since first he failed to come ; 

The parlor’s gray and silent and the old piano’s 
dumb; 

The circle in the deep’ning dusk that heard his 
“Home, Sweet Home” 

Has broken now and scattered, some to rest and 
some to roam. 

But a blessed memory’s followed one for many a 
weary mile— 

The music doctor coming once in every little 
while. 

> © 


WITH THE TIDE. 
a Face a New England vil- 





lage George Hastings went 

to New York City. He 
was no longer a boy, but had 
made his way several rounds 
up the ladder of success, till 
the business in which he was 
engaged offered him nothing 
larger in his own town, and 
sent him to New York. The whirl of the 
great city intoxicated him, and in a time so 
short that it sometimes surprised him when 
he stopped to think, his habits and ideals 
underwent a great change. 

At home he had taught in the Sunday-school, 
and was regular in his church attendance. 
But his associates in the new office seemed to 
care nothing for church, and to have other 
uses for Sunday, and he drifted into their 
ways. It was astonishing how soon he forgot 
his old habits, and how easy it was to form 
new ones. As he looked back upon it after- 
ward he felt that in the midst of it all he was 
never really living his own life, but drifting 
aimlessly in the current of life about him. 

He was engaged to be married. He had 
come to the city fully expecting that in a few 
months he would go back to his home town 
and marry the girl whose heart he had won, 
and take her to New York. But his expenses 
increased beyond his estimates, and he soon 
ceased to try to save money. His letters grew 
less frequent and less warm, and his plans for 
a home receded into the far background. 

For two years this went on; and how far 
it led him astray need not here be told. Hap- 
pily, it brought him into nothing positively 
vicious. He had only drifted. 

One Sunday morning, after a theater party 





and late dinner, he rose and looked in the 
glass and into his own heart. He was another 
man than he had been two years before; neither 
so good a man nor so much of a man. He 
had lost out of his associations much that he 
once most prized, but he had lost something 
out of his own heart even more precious. 

He must write a letter to his fiancée to-day. 
He had not written her for two weeks. What 
should he write? Should he break the en- 
gagement? Should he say that he could not 
afford to marry, and would not keep her 
waiting? He rather thought he would. 

He got out her letters to him. He must 
return them, he supposed. They had been 
coming for several years. On top lay a very 
old one, her very first to him. 

He opened it, and found it full of her shy 
young love—a pure, sweet love that centered 
about the best things in his life. The letter 
also referred to church work in which both 
had been interested. In looking back, he saw 
how that work had helped him, and he had 
been a leader then. He planned, organized, 
directed; now he was drifting. 

He put on his hat and walked out. Down 
an unattractive street he found a mission, a 
forlorn-looking place, but he entered. An 
officious reformed man met him at the door, 
and asked him, ‘‘Are you seeking salvation, 
brother ?’’ 

In another mood the question would have 
angered him; but to-day he answered, ‘‘ Yes. 
Put me to work. What have you for me to 
do?’’ 

In five minutes he was telling a class of 
street waifs the story of Samson. 

‘*The trouble with Samson, as nearly as I 
can make out,’’ he told them, ‘‘was that 
though he was strong in some ways, in others 
he was weak. He did not make his own 
moral choices and stick to them. Boys, that’s 
more or less the matter with us all.’’ 


* © 


A SHIFTING “EGO.” 


NCE when Dr. Lilburn Merrill was arran- 
O ging an outing for some of his little friends 

of the streets, a certain letter was brought 
to him, which might, at first glance, seem to indi- 
eate one of those strange cases of “dual person- 
ality.” How this remarkable letter came into 
existence is explained by Doctor Merrill in ‘“Win- 
ning the Boy.” 


My friend Eickey, a diminutive little chap, heard 
we were going to e a crowd to the mountains. 
He pushed his ay into the crowded office, and 
the first evidence I had of his presence was the 
side glance I caught of a bunch of healthy, red 
hair, up in the air above the several dozen little 
ea crowded about my desk. I looked up, and 

ickey smiled. 

“Say, are you givin’ out tickets for the moun- 
tains? Kin I get one?” 

In an instant sixteen kids told him we were 
and that if he did not quit shoving, they would 
“knock his block off!’ 

Now Eickey was blessed with the good instincts 
of a gentleman, and he quod? slid down into the 
chair and waited his turn. Eickey came last. 

He stepped up to the desk and presented at 
close — a head of good size, surmounted wit 
that tangled hair of glowing color which cast a 
radiance about him and nearly hid a little pink 
face that always smiled into prominence when an 
eye was turned in his direction. His shirt was 
ingeniously diminished in the arm lengths, and 
aside from this alteration, the bulky dimensions 
were patiently tolerated and held in conformity 
to the little body by his overalls. 

Could he get a ticket? God bless his little heart, 
of course he could! In two minutes he had i 
securely deposited in his overalls ket, and 
ignoring parting ceremonies, he bol out of the 
office, and, I presume, ran every step of the way 
home to get ready. 

We had asked him to bring a note from his 
mother, expressing her willingness for him to go, 
and early the next morning he handed me a well- 
soiled piece of paper, and remarked: 

“Here’s the note from my mama. She can’t 
write, but she told me to, and I read it to her, and 
she said it was all right.’ 

The note was as follows: 

Deer doctor i can go tothe mountains if you wil 
tak good care of him. i wil be a good boy. 

Mrs. Sampson. 
Cay & 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


HILE the busy American father’s insig- 
W nificant share in the children’s upbring- 

ing is furnishing material to foreign 
critics and to domestic joke-makers, it is delight- 
ful to read how large one father loomed in the 
imagination and development of his daughter—a 
daughter unquestionably one of the “first citizens” 
of the republic. Autobiographical notes included 
in “Twenty Years at Hull-House” reveal a tiny 
Jane Addams in an amusing child-struggle to 
grow a “‘miller’s thumb” like her adored father’s; 
and the man who advised his little daughter not 
to wear to Sunday-school the new cloak so much 
prettier than the other little girls’ that it might 
make them unhappy seems somehow rather 
closely related to Chicago’s famous settlement. 


An incident that stands out clearly as an exciting 
suggestion of the great world of moral enterprise 
occurred when I was not yet twelve years old. 

I came into my father’s room one morning, to 
find him sitting beside the fire with a newspaper 
in his hand, looking very solemn; and upon m 
eager St! what had happened, he told me that 
Joseph Mazzini was dead. 

I had never even heard Mazzini’s name, and 
after being told about him, I was inclined to grow 
argumentative. I said that my father did not 
po Fs — he Jan | = an ——e. and that 

ould not understand why we should be expected 
to feel badly about him. . a 

It is impossible to recall the conversation, with 
the complete breakdown of my cheap arguments, 
but in the end I obtained that which I have ever 
regarded as a valuable possession, a sense of the 
genuine relationship which may exist between 
men who share ‘ree hopes and like desires, even 
if ay differ in nationality, —— and creed; 
that those things count for absolutely nothin 
between groups of men who are trying to abolis 
slavery in America or to throw off Hapsburg op- 
pression in Italy. 

I was heartily ashamed of my meager notion of 
patriotism, and I went out of the room exhilarated 








¢ | the watch and the boatswain’s mate eased 


y | the fate of loved ones. 





with the consciousness that impersonal and inter- 
national relations are actual facts, and not mere 
phrases. 

I was filled with pride that I knew a man who 
held converse with great minds, and who really 
sorrowed and rejoiced over happenings across the 
sea. 

I never recall those early conversations with 
my father, nor a score of others like them, but 
there comes into my mind a line from Mrs. Brown- 
ing in which a daughter describes her relations 
with her father: 


He wrapt me in his large 
Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or no. 





’ a ? 3 
lessage Of Marcle 
By SJokhy Clair JMinot 


NTO the frozen river, 
Into the willow’s stem, . 
Creepeth a silent quiver, 
Bringing the word to them. 


Creepeth a gentle stirring 
Through the night and the day, 

Bearing a marvelous message 
Away and away and away; 


Far as the outmost limit 
Helios speeds his car; 

New as the morning’s glory; 
Old as the morning star. 


What is the meaning of it? 
It is the breath of God, 

Breathing anew His promise 
Into the soul and the sod. 


* © 


OF THE “OLD SCHOOL.” 


LITTLE incident related in the “Reminis- 
A cences of Admiral Montagu,” of the British 
Navy, gives one a vivid notion of what 
discipline must once have been. The strict old 
gentleman of the story was esteemed and loved 
by all,—says his son-in-law,—despite the fact that 
he commanded his ship and his household in much 
the same fashion. 


Writing about my father-in-law, Lord Hard- 
wicke, has reminded me of what was told me by 
one of my coast-guard men attached to a station 
I once commanded on the south coast. 

I had driven my wife out with me to inspect 
this division, and soon after the inspection was 
over a Dn poe old man, one of the crew, asked 
to be allowed to speak to me. 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘but what about?” 

“Please, sir,” he replied, “that ’ere lady as was 
along with you this morning—I am sure I knows 
ner ace. hey tells me, sir, as she is your good 


“Yes,” I said, “what about her?” 

“Well, sir,” he went on, “as sure as my name 
is Johnson, I was bowman of Lord Hardwicke’s 
galley when he commanded the Vengeance up the 
straits. One day, sir, when we was a-lying off 
Genoa, the ship was ready for sea, and the accom- 
modation ladder was hoisted in. ; 

“Well, sir, you knows Lord Hardwicke was a 
very strict officer, and very particular that all 
hands was to knock off everything, come what 
may, whenever the bell struck at twelve o’clock, 
when the ship’s company went to dinner. He 
always wore a pipe in his coat, and used to pipe 
to aed himself along with the boatswain’s 
mates. 

“Well, we were going to take the family to 
Malta, and had hoisted all the other ladies and 
children in out of the galley, and had got the lady 
as was along with you this morning, : T; up to the 


h | main yard-arm, when eight bells went. 


“The lord, he was piping to dinner, with the 
boatswain’s mates, so they catches a turn with 
the whip, and leaves the lady a-hanging at the 
yard-arm! 

“I thought it cruel, sir, to see the child left 
hanging there, sixty feet in the air, and I w 
immediately under her in the boat. God forgive 
me, but it was a cruel sight! 

“But after a bit the commander, the oy “ 

er in, 
and lowered her on the deck, when, Lor’ bless 
you, sir, she was all of a cry!” 

I thought this such a delightful story that I 
asked my wife about it, and she verified it, re- 
emer it all quite clearly, although it had 

appened a matter of forty years before. 


* ¢ 


WHEN THE NERVES ARE SHAKY. 


_JOISES which cannot be explained frequently 
N bring fear to the stoutest hearts. Even the 
officers and men of dur navy, used to all 
sorts of dangers, may be alarmed by mysterious 
noises, as the following true story will show. 
After the terrible boiler explosion on the war-ship 
Bennington, in which sixty-six lives were lost, the 
nerves of the survivors, both among the officers 
and the men, were very much shaken. There had 
been terrible scenes of suffering among the in- 
jured, which, together with the sorrows of rela- 
tives of the dead and dying, stretched the nerves 
of many almost to the breaking-point. 


After the explosion, the ship sank in shallow 
water, and the quarters below the main-deck were 
flooded. The captain’s cabin and the ward-room 
mess-room on the main-deck were not reached by 
the water, and official records, books and officers’ 
belongings were piled in confusion in the mess- 


When the injured had been cared for, the first 
and most important duty of the executive officer 
was to compile a list showing the dead, the injured 
and the living. Telegrams were pouring in from 
mothers, wives, fathers and children in all sections 
of the country, asking information of the fate of 
loved ones. 

Two officers were in the ward-room mess-room 
checking the lists of the dead, the injured and the 
missing, and writing telegrams to relatives, giving 
t was a gruesome task. 
It was late, and both were nervous and tired. 
single oil-lamp cast peculiar shadows from the 
articles piled in disorder round the deck. Sud- 
denly out of the stillness a strange noise was heard, 
“<i tap! tap! like rapping on a table. 

he officers looked at each other, but said nothb- 
ing, and then returned tothe work. The noise was 
egain heard, then stopped, and was heard again. 
either officer liked the sounds, neither under- 
stood them. Nerves were on ed e, but neither 
9 wished to admit to the other that he was dis- 
ur 


The work continued and the noise ceased. 
Again the tap! tap! tap! was heard. It was too 
much; neither could stand it; both jumped up, 
and one said, ‘We must find out where that noise 
comes from.’ 

They located the noise in one corner of the 
room. They went to this corner. Apparently the 
noise came from a brass umbrella-stand, but as 
they reached this the noise stopped. A careful 





examination of the stand failed to disclose the 
cause of the rapping, and both officers returned to 
their work. 

In a few minutes again came the tap! tap! tap! 
It seemed to them to be supernatural. The or- 
derly, an old seaman, standing at the ward-room 
door, had also heard the noise, and through the 
open door had seen and heard all that had taken 
p ace. One of the officers directed the orderly to 

ake the brass stand out on deck. The habit of 
obedience was strong, but he hesitated. 

The officer spoke sharply: ‘What are you wait- 
ing for? Why don’t you do as you are told?” 

he ——_ went toward the stand, and when 

pone gol eye eet of it there came again the tap! 

he ha man stopped, and with a look of horror 

on his face, turned and ran. At the door he 
> and said: 

“Mr. ——, I will do anything else you tell me, 
ha don’t tell me to go near that thing; I can’t do 


The officer called him a coward, and again told 
him to remove the stand, but he refused to move.. 
The officer went to the stand, picked it up, and 
threw it out the door. 

The cause of the sequin was exposed. There 
was a banjo lying on the deck below the water- 
cooler, and water overflowing from the drip-pan 
fell, a by drop, on the parchment of the instru- 
ment. 


& ® 


FINDING A LOST DOG. 


HILE the following little tale of a lost 
W dog—told in “My Summer in London’”— 

may not help one whit in that famous 
controversy raging as to whether animals reason 
or have only their instincts, yet the detective 
method employed by Mr. James Milne looks rea- 
sonable, indeed, and is to be recommended to 
other masters of dogs strayed. 


You will say, perhaps, that your dog reasons, 
thinks things out, whatever other ge one dogs 
do; so may I tell you of an odd little experience 
which I have had with my Scotch terrier, aged 
two, because it arises from coming to live “in 


wn’? 

High life in a flat is not altogether to his taste 
for one reason, ause he can see nothing that 
interests him from the windows; for another, be- 
cause he cannot wander out into a garden. 

He has to be taken out, and from one outing he 
did not return. Instead, there came the news 
that he was lost, thanks to rash youthfulness on 
his art, and to undue trustfulness on the part of 
another. 

Nothing, I suppose, could be more hopeless than 
to plunge into the traffic and roar of mid-London 
in search of a dog that has not mastered his local- 
ity, and will certainly not find his way back. 

ut off I went at once, to be sure, and I said to 
— “T wonder just what I should be doing, 
where I should have got to, if I were that dog? 

“Put yourself in his place,” said I to myself; 
and I recollected that the previous day ad 
taken him to St. James’s Park, where he felt a 
desperate interest in the ducks and geese. 

“Well,” I argued, “if I were that dog, at the 
moment indifferent to home ties, later unable to 
get back to them, with nothing to direct my steps 
anywhere in particular, why, I should think of 
the ducks, and revisit them.” 

Dogey peiecerss. but it was better than noth- 
ing, an the lake in St. James’s Park I went, 
and there, believe me, ae with his back to 
Buckingham Palace—although he is a loyal and 
mannerly beast—and his face to the ducks on the 
water, was my Scotsman. 

Here was a proved logician, like so many Scots- 
men, and perhaps he had argued that I should 
know what he would do, and was waiting for me. 

“Come,” I said, “let us take a walk to Rotten 
Row,” and we passed into the Green Park, both 
pleased with ourselves. 


& & 


HER MODEST DEMANDS. 


NEBRASKA pioneer who had pursued the 
A dollar relentlessly and successfully decided, 
on the approach of middle life, to take ad- 
vantage of the rise of land and dispose of his 


as homestead at a good figure that was offered. The 


man was known as a driver, shrewd and close- 
fisted. He guarded carefully the purse-strings, 
and when he handed out money to his wife for 
necessities, she brought back the change if there 
was any. 

The terms were agreed on and the sale, involving 
ten thousand dollars, was about to be made, when 
an unlooked-for obstacle appeared. The woman 
refused to sign away her homestead rights. Argu- 
ments or coaxing alike had no effect. 

- does she refuse?” asked the lawyer to 
whom the husband had taken his troubles. 

“T can’t find out.” 

“Let me talk to her.” 

So a meeting was arranged. “Now,” said the 
lawyer, ‘tell me frankly your objection. Is it on 
account of sentiment, or do you consider it a bad 
business deal?” 

“No,” said the woman, wiping away atear. “It 

ain’t neither. I haven’t any sentiment for the 
7. Goodness knows, I have slaved away my 
ife on it. I worked there every bit as hard as 
John, and now that he is going to sell it, I think 
I ought to have part of the money. I never did 
have any money that was all my own that I could 
spend as I pleased since I was married.” 

“Well, that sounds reasonable,” said the legal 
pavinat “How much do you think you ought to 

ave 


“Do ~~ think twenty-five dollars would be too 
much for me to ask?” she replied, after some 
hesitation. 

The lawyer made it one hundred dollars, and 





e 
the deal was closed. 
*® & 


COSMOPOLITAN AMERICA. 


T a banquet attended by nearly three hundred 
A members of a fraternal order in one of the 
large cities not long ago, given in honor of 
a citizen who had been elected president of the 
order, the orchestra, after playing several selec- 
tions, struck up “Wearing of the Green.” Ap- 
parently everybody present began to sing it, 
almost drowning out the instruments. 


“Tt’s easy to see,” remarked one of the guests, 
“that this is an Irish crowd.” 

Presently the orchestra be the well-known 
strains of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” and the audi- 
ence sang it, en masse. 

“T see I was wrong,” said the guest. ‘This is 
a German crowd.” 

A few minutes later the musicians started up 
“Dixie.” There was the usual clapping of hands, 
and everybody present turned his voice loose. 

“Again I was wrong,” he said. “This is a 
Southern crowd.” 

At last the orchestra began to play “My Country, 
*Tis of Thee.” It is scarcely necessary to say 
that everybody stood up and sang with all his 
mi 


ght. 

“I take it all back,” said the guest. ‘This is 
an American crowd!” 

Yet he was right, in one sense, in all four of his 
guesses. Yes, this is a wonderful country. 
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A LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 


BY SYBIL WORTHINGTON. 

ILLEE’S home was most attractive, made 
B entirely of shining golden wire. Every 

morning it was freshly supplied with the 
best of seeds and carpeted with clean red sand, 
while clear cool water was served in delicate 
porcelain cups. Often grated egg and occa- 
sionally sliced apples were offered to vary the 
bird bill of fare. It was, on the whole, as 
comfortable and cheerful a home as any bird 
could desire. Evidently little gray mousie 
thought so, too, for he thought of a ym to 
enjoy it. 

One morning the cage, hanging in a sunny 
window, began to swing to and fro. Then 
there was an odd combination of sounds—Bil- 
lee’s familiar chirping, answered by queer 
little squeaks. 

On tiptoe the children stole nearer the cage 
and cautiously peered between the wires. On 
a perch, side by side, were little Billee and a 
tiny gray mouse. Presently Billee hopped 
down, and over to the seed cup, and stood a 
moment, expectant, watchful; when quick as 
a flash, down swept mousie, too, taking a place 
close at Billee’s side, and together they began a 
‘‘square meal.’? They were extremely polite 
to each other, first one small head diving into 
the cup, then the other; no crowding, no 
snatching. After their luncheon of seeds, 
the little friends nipped up a few drops of 
water, and then mounted once more to their 
perch, where they chatted away for a long time. 
At twilight the children saw the little com- 
panions part, when, like a flash of light, mousie 
flitted up and through the gilded bars, up the 
light chain that suspended the cage, and out 
of sight; but day after day found her in 
little Billee’s home, where they were happy and 
contented as two little playmates could be. 


A GIFT CURE. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 
|: is snowing! It is snowing!’’ cried Law- 





rence, as he rushed down-stairs one morn- 

ing much earlier than he usually appeared. 
‘*T just hope it will not stop till it is piled over 
all the fences !”” 

When the next morning dawned the storm 
was over, and the white hills and valleys glis- 
tened in the sun as far as the eye could see. 
But Lawrence did not come racing down- 
stairs to put on his snow-shoes, as he had 
fondly hoped. He tried to get up, but could 
not because his head felt so badly. 

In the middle of the forenoon his brother 
Evans came softly into the room. ‘‘ Please, 
Lawrence,’’ he said, ‘‘may I try your new 
snow-shoes, if you are not able to use them 
to-day ?”” 

The question made Lawrence sit up straight 
in bed. ‘*No,- you cannot!’? he answered, 
very sharply. ‘‘ They are mine, and you 
might break them or lose them, and anyway, 
I’ve been waiting all winter, and nobody else 
shall use them first. ’’ 

So Evans went out without a word, and 
Lawrence fell back on his pillows, and his 
head ached worse than before. Later his 
mother brought the snow-shoes up to him. 
She did not know of the request made by 
Evans, but she knew how highly Lawrence 
prized them, and thought he would like to 
have them near him. 

‘Do you suppose it would help cure me if I 
let Evans use the snow-shoes?’’ said Law- 
rence, at last. He had been thinking hard. 

‘-We might try it,’’ she said. ‘Perhaps so.’’ 

So the snow-shoes were taken down to 
Evans, and he fastened them on his feet with 
the long thongs. A little later he was happily 
making his way as best he could over the 














Each and all the George Washingtons living in town, 
From G. Washington White to George W. Brown, 

And, moreover, the pets called George Washington, too, 
Cats and dogs, goats and rabbits enough for a zoo, 
Were commanded to come, and they mostly obeyed, 
To take part in a Washington Namesake Parade. 

There were seventeen hundred and thirty-two came, 

All distinguished by bearing the general’s name. 

Now remember that number. You really should try, 
And your teacher will tell you a good reason why. 














DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER KF 


GOOD FRIENDS. f 
Bp. 


drifted garden, and—strangely enough—Law-| know you will be able to try them yourself 
rence was soon sleeping soundly and quietly. | to-morrow. And then you can go to the camp. ’’ 
It was evening when Lawrence woke up, ‘*Of course I shall,’’ said Lawrence, stoutly. 
and he felt like himself again. Evans came in | ‘‘And don’t you think, mother, that it helped 
and told him of his adventures—how he had | cure me to let Evans use my new snow-shoes 
gone down to the old lumber camp in the| first? I don’t know why, but I think so.’’ 
woods, and had seen a wee rabbit on the way. **‘T am sure it helped, by making you con- 
“‘Oh, it was great fun,’’ he said, ‘‘and I | tented and happy,’’ said his mother, softly. 


am {p= ama 
QUITE ANOTHER MATTER. 
BY EDNA BOURNE HOLMAN. 
| don’t think many boys care much for dolls, with yellow curls 
And blue glass eyes and pink, hard cheeks; they’re generally for girls 
To take good care of, dress and rock, and put to bed at night. 
But my brown bear’s a manly chap; he’ll stand a bump all right. 


His furry coat’s a comfort; not all ruffled up with lace. . 
His eyes shine black and wise, and fun is written on his face. 








He’s great at playing store and school, or riding on my sled; 
He’s good to hug and pat and kiss; he sleeps with me in bed. 

| feed him with a little spoon, | show him picture-books, 

Or fit him out with throne and crown till like a king he looks. 

| dress him in his sweater, or the sailor suit he wears. 

But please don’t think I’m playing dolls; I’m only playing bears. 








DRAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


PUZZLES. 


1. ALL KINDS OF CARS. 
’Tis in the Goest this car has place; this one is 


ome } sweet 

This bullds your house, and this you tread each 
day beneath your feet. 

A kind of salt this car is called, and this a kind 
of sketch ; 

This car is what = pay the man who does your 
bundles fetch 


This one’s a case that’s meant to hold this other 
smaller case ; A _ 
This car will show omission ; this is a course or 


race; 
This one within a garden grows; this one will 
weigh four grains; 
This car's a dreadful massacre; this to the heart 
pertains. 


This car’s ee, moat fault-finding car, or else a 
kind of fish 
And = ‘may be a principal or cloak, just as you 


wis 
This one’ is made of charcoal pure; this is a bottle 


arge ; , 
And this is zoblogical, an entrance fee they 
charge. 


This yd is either pasteboard or a comb for wool 
or flax; 

These cars are men who carry their wares upon 
their backs; 

This car’s a horse’s playful tread; and this an 
Eastern inn; 

And this a seed ‘the children find their sugar- 
plums within. 


This ca -4 is fleshly in its way; to shape is this one 
use 
And this’a dainty kind of sweet by children ne’er 
refused ; 
And — car is an ancient monk remarkably 
aus 
The last cat is a Spanish ship of many a bygone 
year. 
2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
You hear about me in the courts 
Where man will need me most, 
But when the boat is insecure 
Man with me eg the post. 
I am the part that makes a pail 
Of any use—so here’s my tale. 
Il. 
I wear a crown, but I’m not a king; 
I bear a root, but I’m not a flower; 
When cut I bite, but never fight ; 
I’m sometimes sweet, but never sour. 


Get me with trouble, lose me with pain, 
Go right to work and have me again; 
Guard me and prize me, and yet, one day, 
Pay somebody well to take me away. 


3. CHANGED REEDS. 


By inserting a hollow metallic vessel in a reed 
change it into resisted (example—re-bell-ed). 


Change a color into checked; an end into re- 
pelled; a slant into retracted ; a demand into 
recovered; a ring into started back; a string into 
re istered ; a title into related in os a lid 
into regained ; to think into ransomed ; arment 
into to set right; part of a fish into an fled; a 
figure into amended ; recent into revived; a sup- 
y into paid back; *to unite into replied ; folds 
nto fallen back; ‘a fast into to grow tender; 
yee into staye d; a limb into called to mind; 

obey into brought to notice; two into restored ; 
a succession of sounds into annulled ; fuel into 
recited; confined into regretted; a pointed bit of 
metal into complained; a harbor into told; to 
crowd into checked ; a search into asked; to leave 
off into rewarded ; despatched into to be indignant 
at; a signal into given up; a kind into went; a 
song into held back; severe into limited; amount 
into taken up; an end into sold in small quanti- 
ties; a pamp let into withdrawn; to give a cir- 
cular motion into to come back ; a kind of meat 
into disclosed; an opinion into inspected; part of 
a lock into repaid. 


4. CHARADES. 

I. 
My first may be a calm or just a bit; 
My next with pay seems to fit; 
My whole a state of mind will give 
For happiness the while you live. 

Il. 
My first a small and living thing, 
Sometimes on leg, sometimes on wing; 
My second lives, but cannot fly, 
But many find him far too Spry; 
My whole can neither fly nor c rawl, 
A myth, but menace unto all. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Mend, I cant—mendicant. 11. Pro, crass, 


| tie, nay, shun—procrastination. 111. Decoration, 


| oration, ration, shun. rv. Stock, king—stocking. 


| 


| mung; riddle, griddle; 


2. Aunt, gaunt; run, rung; listen, glisten; race, 
| Brace; love, glove; ash, gash; land, gland; ray, 
ray; tons, tongs; raft, graft; lair, glair; bun, 
son, song; room, groom, 
own, gown. 

3. 1. Lines, Anna, valentine, date, seal, vast, I, 
yes—Saint Valentine’s day. 11. Vale, lent, tin, e 
—valentine. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 







Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


To grow the fin- 


SEEDS 2322 


Ra yy -- oy the — 
seeds. are best 
because } sever failin yield 
or quality. The best garden- 








STAMMER 


ex plaini: 
tor’ ‘tole NECURE. ont a FREE Awarded cle bf Fee edal at World's © 
St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 





DICSORIORN OU 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


OT all examinations in Scotland are for the 

civil service. In his “Memories Grave and 
Gay,” Mr. John Kerr reports one held at a village 
tavern to decide a wager, and, incidentally, to 
determine the relative scholarship of two school- 
girls. Their respective fathers had started the 
discussion over the table. 


“Och, yes,” said Norman, “we must give more 
education to the lassies than to the lads 
“Faith, Norman,” said Duncan, “T ‘dare say 
you’re very richt there, and I’m sure there’s not a 
jnan in all Sutherland’ can throw a stone at me 
for that. Our Mary is the cleverest lassie in all 
Sutherland; there’s not a lassie in the Reay coun- 
wy, like her. She’s a ‘and scholar, our Mary.” 
*Your Marr’ o said vorman. 
“Yes, our Ma 
“Tl wager you | my Jessie is as clever a lassie 
as our M: 
our Jessie?” 
“Aye, jist my — ed 
’ says 
Po who will canine the lassies?” says Nor- 


me Well, ” said Duncan, “I think you should let 
me examine them. You see, I have jist been 
down at the examination of Kinlochbervie school 
to-day, and the ministers was there, and the 

arents was there, and the ministers was asking 

em questions, and the children would be answer- 
ing them. It wasa nd sight a? and I was 
there, and as I’ll be jist fresh 0’ s, I think 
you should let me examine the fanies 

“Very well, Duncan, you’ll cxamie® ae ‘8 

The girls meanwhile were amusing themselves 
outside. Norman rang the bell a ed the 
servant to send in Jessie. When she appeared 





25 cents 


Buys the Genuine 
Howard 


Dustless 
Duster 


Post-paid. 

Don't breathe dust. 
Use a Howard Dust- 
less Duster, which 
picks up the dust 
and holds it. 

Fine for dusting 
and polishing furni- 
ture, pianos, wood- 
work, windows, cut 
glass, etc. It also 
cleans silk dresses, silk and derby hats. When 
full of dust can be washed and used over and 
over again. We also make the Howard Dustless 
Dust Mop, the Howard Wet Mop, etc. 


Our FREE Dust Book “A” | 
will interest you; it's yours for the asking. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER COMPANY, 
164-8 Federal Street =: : Boston, Mass. 








Look for our Trade Mark, the Diamond. 
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Mes a most 
delicious flavor | 
Is pure and | 
healthful . 
An ideal food : 
beverage 


- GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE- 
- MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


‘Walter Baker &Co. say 
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A Kalamazeo 
Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Boek 





Our Big Free Stove and Range 


Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 
homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
you—to refer to. $100,000 bank 





bond guarantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 


—30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 
CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you 
Save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 


Kalamazoo Stove Com , Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO CHIGAN 












gan 
“Jessie, your father says you’re a grand scholar 
and as clever a lassie as our Mary. Now jist tell 


| me this, do you know the meaning of a verrub 


[verb] ?” 

“No, I do not,” said Jessie. 

“That will do for you. Jist go you away and send 
in our aug, * Li 

When ny | appeared, Duncan said, “ Now, 

Mary, I have been telling Norman L you’re the 
best scholar in Sutherland. Jist show him how 
clever you are. Do you know the meaning of a 
verrub [verb] ?” 

“Ves,” in quite 2 uinnphent tone, “‘it’s a noun.” 

Dunean looks defiant y at Norman and says 
“There, now, my friend, what do you think o 
that? Didn’t I tell you she was the cleverest 
lassie in the Reay country?” 


* © 


THINKING MAKES IT SO. 


UMOR owes its effect largely to the mental 

attitude of the hearer—as shown by the con- 
trasted feelings of a man who perpetrates a joke, 
and the one who is the victim of it. A man from 
Cohoes, whose performance is related in the 
Washington Star, is a good example of one who 
saw just what he was prepared to see. 


A man from Cohoes entered a conference in 
New York and sat down near the press table. It 
was noticed that although -~ appeared bewil- 
a the man. was eager to be pleased. He 

clapped boisterously at the » aptost provocation, 

where others onl he would throw 
back his head and laug oud at long. 

At the end of an hour or an hour and a half the 
Cohoes man stopped his noisy applause =~ — 
7! agg toward a reporter, he whis 

A s is the white-faced .mins al 7 
ain’t it?” 


“Why, no,” the reporter answered. “The white- 
faced minstrels are two doors below.” 
*“What’s this, then?” he inquired. 
“This,” said’ the ae rter, **is the annual con- 
ference ‘of the E ogists? oe. 
“Wal,” said the ohene man, “T’ll be hanged!” 
Ana with a look of disgust, he hurried from the 


® © 


HALVING HONORS. 


HE original woman’s-rights woman of the 

modern era, according to a contributor to Le 
Figaro, was Olympe de Gonges, a Frenchwoman 
who was beheaded—but not before she had wittily 
pointed out the gulf, fixed by custom, between 
woman’s inherent and her civic rights. 


In 1791, in a manifesto which had no precedent 
whatever, and which contained an article which 
has kept suffragists ‘Boing ev ever since, the intrepid 
eclared 


pre should also have the right to mount thé 
tribune.” 

Another way of coqpeains the same idea is 
credited to Madame Condorcet. It is said that 
Bonaparte, when consul, remarked to Madame 
Condorcet: 

“T don’t like to have women mix up in politics.” 

“In a country where their heads are cut off,” 
the wife of the philosopher returned without hesi- 
tation, “it is natural that they should want to 
know the reason why!” 


& & 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


‘HE popularity of Tolstoi often brought him into 

comical situations, which he himself would 
tell about afterward. One incident, noted in P. 
A. Sergeyenko’s “How Tolstoi lives and works,” 
will bear repetition. 


One day in Moscow he was walking along a 
narrow sidewalk, when an — 5? man 
crawled, staggering, along to mee When 
the stranger caught of = Nikolevites: 
he came anchor, as it were, and with twisting 
ton ue inquired: 

a olstoi? Y-yes?” 


= “f om your adorer and imitator,” said the fellow, 
with feeling, and respectfully made way for his 
exemplar. 


& © 


A MISAPPLIED DIMINUTIVE. 


HE late Bishop William N. MeVickar of Rhode 

Island harbored a large soul in a body to 
match. He was a bachelor, whose sister kept 
house for him. 


On one occasion he telephoned to his tailor that 
he wished to have a pair of trousers pressed, 
-_ the tailor sent a boy to his residence to get 

nem. 

The bishop’s sister admitted the messenger, 
and called up-stairs, “Willie, the boy has come 
for your trousers!’ 

hen her brother appeared, the youth’ 8 aston- 
ished gaze traversed the prelate’s impressive 
“corporosity” ; then he seurteured ; 
“Gee! Is that Willie?” 





BROWN’S . | 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A harmless remedy for Hoarseness and Coughs. Give 
immediate relief in Bronchial Affections. Sample 
on request. JoHun I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach 





Tan etc. aime Heads, Fishes, 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Cost very low. Success oe 


anteed, big profits. Free New catalog and 
dermy Magazine, rite today. 


Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 042 Bweod Bide» Omaha, Neb. 
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aE 
Steel Fi. ishing R Rods | 


“Stand up” where others 
quickly wear out or break, in 
tussling with the ame oy fellows. 
Ask your angler 


FREE, 144 Page BOOK 
On FINDING THE FISH 


with each 7%. fps 
“Tricks a Knacks of Fish- { 
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book FREE. Catalog free. Write. 








HORTON MFG. CO.,35 Horton St.,Bristol,Conn. 





OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 
when purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 
The reason for this, is that they are made from 
a tropical gum and contain absolutely no rub- 
ber. They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, 
are absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good, stores, or a sample pair sent for 
25e. Dress Shield Brieflet”’ sent free. 
The ‘at'p Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 








“3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“3 in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel clean and shiny. It actually penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutel 
impervious to water or weather. No aci 
Free A test will tell. Write for sample 
bottle. 3 IN ONE OIL 
42 A.L.G,. og New York, N.Y. 








ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK 





Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 





Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 





BaF Avoid imitations—Ask for “ HORLICK’S *—Everywhere 




















STOVE 
UA Ns! 





A ten-cent cake of Rising Sun gives 
you far more polish than any other 
stove polish at any price. 

First, because it is a very large cake. 


Second, because it goes so much farther 
on the stove than any other. 


In addition and more important than 
all other advantages combined it stands 
the heat of the stove far longer than any 
other, and that is the real, test of a 
stove polish. 

If you once prove for yourself how 
great a labor-saver it is you will cer- 
tainly have it before you whenever your 
stove needs polishing. 





MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 
Canton, 9 U.S.A. 





EARLE ys Sponcy rots, 


oap P owder like Sponges absorbs Moisture | 
which makes the Powder heavier— 


YOU BUY WATER. 


Soap Powder like Sponges can be filled with 
Air which makes the Powder Fluffier— | 


Bulky. YOU BUY AIR. 


It's hard to keep the water in—tho’ they 


Open and expose 


| have found a way. 


package of fluffed Powder and see how 
rapidly the Water Ev aporates s and the Weight 
Decreases—Bought at Soap’s pnces—foolish! 
| PEARLINE—like Sponge No. | is Dry— 


Dense—Condensed and more than ever 


BEST BY TEST. 
A Tablespoonful of PEARLINE is 


equal to several of the Spongy powders. 


| TRY TO MAKE SOFT SOAP OF THE SPONGY 
POWDERS BY PEARLINE’S DIRECTIONS. SEE 


WHAT YOU GET. 





ANUALT 


NEW SPONGE 


a . - 

|THE SAME Snes errr C 
| WEIGHED ozs Te) 
7x4 INCHES. 





1% O2ZS. BUTE 
URED 7% x4 INCHES ; 




















Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


“You May Send Me My 
‘NATIONAL’ Style Book” 


That is the message we are waiting for 
from you, that we may send you free your 
‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book. That is what 
your book is waiting for—only a word of 
welcome and your name and address. 


What the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book Means to You 


We have reserved one Style Book for 
every reader of THE COMPANION, because 
it is the most interesting fashion book ever 
published—and also because we know you 
will be delighted with your copy. 


It shows 224 pages of the new styles—and 
all are offered at ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Prices. 
It illustrates and describes 


‘““NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 
ed $15 to $40 


You can make your selection from all the 
new suit models and have a suit designed, 
cut, made, trimmed and lined, to your 
special order—actually, and in every detail 
made to measure for you. 


But even more than this. You have 
unlimited choice of over 300 materials—a 
collection so large that it does not admit the 
possibility of your not finding a material 
to please you. 


And now 
comes the 
wonderful 
part — we 
guarantee 
the finished 
suit to fit you 
and please 
you perfectly 

—we abso- 
lutely guar- 
antee your 
complete sat- 
isfaction or 
we will re- 
fund your money 
cheerfully with- 
out asking a 
question—and 
you will be under 
no obligation 
whatsoever. 
































In writing for your 
Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you 
wish samples of 
materials for these 

“NATIONAL” Made- 
to-Measure Tailored 
Suits. Sdmples are 
sent gladly, but only 
when asked for. 


And what shall 
we say of the new 
NATIONAL” Waists 
—the most charming 
collection ever gath- 
ered together —and 
NATIONAL” Skirts, 
\merica’s best and 
most stylish. Let 
us give you a brief 
index of the mag- 
nificent showing of 
the new styles your 

NATIONAL” Style 
Book contains— 
ind also an idea 
f ‘NATIONAL’ 
Money-Saving Prices. 


Waists 98 cents to $8.98, and Skirts $3.98 to $14.98, 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $19.98, Wash Dresses $3.98 
to $8.98, Silk Dresses $11.98 to $22.50, Hats $1.98 to 
14.98, Misses’ Wash Dresses and Misses’ Tub Suits 
$2.98 to $9.98, Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98, 
in fact everything for Women, Misses and Children. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 


You may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory 





to you, and we will refund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. | 


219 West 24th St., New York City 
Vo Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only | 





PESOS OME 


CURING THE IMAGINATION. 
T has been a somewhat popular practise of late 


to treat bodily ailments through the imagina- | 


tion. Toreverse the method and treat fancied ills 
through the physical system has not yet been 
made a distinct school. That it has been known 
as practicable for some time is shown by C. Kegan- 
Paul’s “Memories,” among which is an instance 
reported. When he was a child, his family was 
living in an out-of-the-way part of England where 
professional aid was not easy to be had. His 
account of the case is a hint to the medical faculty. 


Our nearest doctor was in the village of Chil- 
ee, six miles off, and the ordinary doctoring 
of the village was done by my mother from her 
own medicine-chest, a real ¢ est, full of lay 4 
bottles. From this ‘also the doctor made up h 
prescriptions, when he came, for us and for the 
poor. The amount of calomel, alap, and other 
violent medicines then used was frightful. 

When the cholera first appears in England 
many people fell ill with fright. There was one 
awful evening, when the wind blew a hurricane, 
with torrents of rain, that our cook made sure she 
had cholera, rejected all domestic remedies, and 
made the groom go off on horseback for the doctor. 

The medical man arrived, drenched to tbe skin, 
inspected the woman, and then weighed out a 
dose of jalap such - even in those days my mother 

not dream 

“But it will kill the woman!” she objected. 

“No,” said Mr. Leech,—his real name,—‘‘it will 
not kill her, for she is strong, but as there is 
nothing whatever the matter with her, it.will cure 
her of fancying she has cholera again.” 


* © 


WHERE WOMEN RULE. 


AMILY life in Spain centers wholly about the 

mother of the family, declares Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet in “The Spaniard at Home.” The word 
of la madre is law to the children; and it is 
equally so to the father. 


As mothers, Spanish women are devotion itself. 
From the highest to the lowest, Spaniards = 
devoted to children. Devotion to her offsprin 
equaled, by a Spanish woman, only by her loya 
to her husband. - Their home life is the only hing 
in the world for them, and there are few things 
pleasanter than the Spaniards at home. 

The most striking thing about Spanish home 
life is its mirthfulness. The servants sing about 
their work, the children chatter, the women talk 
gaily, the men jest, every one is pleasant and 
oy — The whole tone seems to be taken from 
ar ive y, talkative dota at the head of the house. 

Customs vary in different ranks of life, but the 
general tone of family life is the same. Even 
mae the peasantry one seldom hears quarrel- 

ing at home. Perhaps because he is temperate, 

Diego is easier to live with than his English or 
American cousin, and the plain little whitewashed 
cottages of the poorest country homes seem to 
breathe a spirit of content. 


* © 


A BALKY BRONZE. 


LLEGE boys, whether of the Old World or 

the New, are fond of mischief, and quite as 
ready to play their pranks on the most dignified 
members of the community as on their own com- 
rades. A well-known veterinary surgeon of Lem- 
berg, Austria, was recently called to the telephone, 
when this conversation followed: 

“Hello! Is this Doctor N.?” 

“Yes. at do you wish?” 

“My horse is standing stock-still on his hind 
legs, with his forefeet in the air, and nothing can 
make him come down on all fours. Did you ever 
a <- such a queer case? What shall I do 
abou 

“The case is extraordinary,” replied the aston- 
ished doctor. “I can give no opinion without 
seeing the animal. Where do you live?” 

“Carl-Ludwig Strasse.” 

“And your name?” 

“Sobieski.” 

Here the doctor rang off indignantly. The horse 
in question was the bronze animal w lich upholds 
upon its back the fine equestrian statue of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, which ornaments the 
Carl-Ludwig Street in Lemberg. 


* © 


“WORKMAN” BRIAND. 


N anecdote of the French premier, now going 
the rounds of the Paris press, effectually con- 
tradicts the hoary-headed and fallacious theory 
that only the poor and the humble work. As a 
matter of absolute fact, all men are born to labor, 
as the sparks to fly upward. Their calling in life 
may determine the quality of their work, but never 
the quantity. 

Minister Briand is a very hard worker, and is 
by no means ashamed of the name of workman. 
Seventeen yoere ago his presence was objected 
to in a national congress of workmen, on the 
ground that as a qualified aad he had no 
place in a congress of workm 

“But I am a workman,” he vdeclared, in remy. 
— > att compositor, since I com one entire ¥ 
rape’ te ppemseenes 5 ee at St. Nazaire.” 
PLAN here di uu get your money to make your- 
self a tf ‘denn ed a close questioner. 

we working for it!” was Monsieur Briand’s 

convincing reply. 


* ¢ 


A GOOD AGE TO STOP AT. 


CERTAIN London merchant, relates Scraps, 
had for years given a dinner to his employés 
on the occasion of the birthday of his daughter. 
How long this custom had held may be gathered 
from the following. The head clerk of the office 
rose, as was also the custom, and proposed this 
toast: 
Gentlemen, we enjoy this evening the felicity of 


celebrating, as we d ae year, thanks to his 
generosity, the twenty-nint! birthday of the re- 


spected and always amiable daughter of our 
worthy oomere. I give you, gentlemen, her 
health and happiness. 

® ¢ 


A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 
HE nobleman, according to the London Daily 
Mail, was profoundly displeased with a farmer 
whom he thought wanting in proper respect. 
“Are you aware,” he demanded, irately, “that 
| my ancestors came over with the Conqueror?” 


“If they did,” th® farmer calmly replied, “I 
reckon they found mine here when t ey comed.” 


THE PROPER CARE OF 
BABY’S SKIN FROM BIRTH © 


Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. Itis so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. [Adv. 








ATTRACTIVE AND 

ASTER CARDS ee te JL SETS. 

Imported Car 15 ct S-, Pos pes aid. 
Beautiful faster "oveltion,” 6 to WO cts 

O. SHANE & CO., 6 East 17th St., N. x City. 








We nl you to ere our Prize Seeds 
and have em ah 50 best varieties and 4. ¥4 up i008 000 
seeds 68) ny grow Prize Vegetables ‘and 
Flowers. tm Ay prem uce more than $25. worth of 
Vegetabies and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
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FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse 
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Think what this 
means to you. 

$4 stitches extra. Each 
one adding to the life of 
the hosiery. 

Every additional stitch fur- 
nishing more room in the heel. 

Every one supplying shapeliness to the foot 
that is lacking in ordinary hose. 

All this extra wear, comfort and style is only 
possible in ‘‘Lasherhose.’’ For ‘‘Lasherhose’’ 
are knit on the only machine that can make a 
full gusseted heel. 

This full gusset allows the 34 more stitches that 
go toward making the perfect stocking for men. 


Lasherhose 


SUPERIOR TO GUARANTEED MOSE. 
50c © inest Australian Worsted, hea pa ke 
light weight in Natural Gray, Oxford and Black. 
Also made in good grade worsted at 25 Cents. 
25e Finest Seyeaee Combed Lisle, 4-thread, in 
Black and Tan. 


16¢?; 2 o- fee. Rapedan LengSupte Cones in Mack 


Ask fan ae for “* Lasherhose.’’ If he is not — 
— send us the Lp a stating color and size, and we 
\\Lasherhose”’ direct postpaid. ORDER TO- DAY. 
VER MONT HOSIERY CO., 
Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 
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GROWING GIRLS 


10 to 15 years. Soft, plaited bust, long hips, de- 
tachable hose supporters. 


Ferris 


Good 


Sense Wa i sts 


allow freedom and grace of movement. Support 
and protect back, waist, bust, hips and abdomen. 
Stylish, comfortable, durable. There’s a Ferris 
aist to fit every figure. 
Write for the Ferris Catalogue. 


12 Styles for Children, 25c to Wc. 
6 Styles for Misses, 50c to $1.00, 
6 Styles for Young Women, 75c to $2.00. 
50 Styles for Women, $1.00 to $3.50. 
Never accept a substitute 4 


THIS LABEL 
woven in red 





is on every genuine 


Ferris Waist 


For Sale by 
Leading Dealers 
FERRIS BROS.CO., Soft, 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 





plaited bust, 
nd with or without 
pads. Fine coutil. 
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THE is an. illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


ey for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

irectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the-money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Mon 
d 








NIGHTMARE IN CHILDREN. 

HEN an apparently healthy 

child develops the habit of 
suddenly waking in the night, 
sometimes very soon after falling 
asleep, in other cases after sev- 
eral hours of sleep, and when 
this waking is accompanied by 
screaming panic, of which the 
child can give no explanation, it 
is small wonder that its parents 
should feel alarm. Any one who has ever seen a 
small child in the throes of a well-developed attack 
of night terror will not easily forget the pitiable 
sight, and it is hard to understand that there are 
people who endeavor to overcome this habit by 
harshness and punishments. 

The condition is evidently one for other methods 
of treatment, but those methods cannot be prop- 
erly decided upon until the attacks are traced to 
their cause. 

When they occur in a nervous, “high-strung” 
child, whose fancy is easily excited by books or 
talk, they are not hard to understand; but when 
the victim is a well-fed little rosy animal whose 
healthy nerve-force is conspicuous through day- 
light hours, it becomes more of a mystery why 
sleep should be thus broken. 

In the case first mentioned the child’s nervous 
system is probably at fault. The child should be 
induced to play more and read less, and should 
be kept in the open air all day long if possible. 
In the case of the other child, it is possible that 
the digestion is at fault, and that the attack is 
one of genuine indigestion nightmare —a thing 
which is sufficiently appalling at any age. The 
evening meal for all children should be very light 
and digestible, and should not include meat, ex- 
cept it be in the form of a soft-boiled or poached 
egg. After that meal it is best that the transit to 
bed should be swift and quiet. Most children do 
better without the tempting evening romp which 
is the practise in so many families, but which 
sends too much blood to the small brain, and thus 
not only sets up a cerebral excitement, but also 
draws the blood from the stomach, where it is 
needed for purposes of digestion. 

“Bogy” or uncanny stories told by nurse-maids 
are the unpardonable crime, and any mother who 
suspects a servant of that offense should at once 
take measures to stop it. 

Sometimes night terrors are due to some cause 
calling for medical treatment. It is always best 
that the family physician should be consulted. 

It need not be added that bad air in the bedroom 
is sufficient to cause night terror in any one at 
any age. 
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A STRONG WOMAN. 


HE late doctors Elizabeth and Emily Black- 

well, pioneer physicians of their sex, possessed 
and needed exceptional will, courage and phy- 
sique, for their early battle against prejudice, 
opposition and hardship was hard. One favorite 
argument against a woman doctor used to be her 
lack of strength. This Doctor Elizabeth was 
especially fitted to refute. 

Not largely built, very fair, with beautiful, slim 
hands, a sweet voice, and a manner, except with 
intimates, so reserved and silent that her family 
nickname in her youth was “Little Shy,” her ap- 
pearance was deceptive, for she was extraordina- 
rily strong. She used as a child to pick up her 
brothers and sisters when they teased her, and 
carry them about until, tired out with struggling 
and laughter, they agreed to her terms of release. 
She was still a girl when a friend of her father 
chanced to assert that the weakest man, putting 
forth his full strength, could overcome the strong- 
est woman. 

“But that must be a mistake,” declared her 
brother, “‘for when Elizabeth chooses she is more 
than a match for the best of us at wrestling or 
lifting, and carries us about as she likes.” 

“She could not lift me! No woman living could 
lift me!” the gentleman declared, positively. 
“Try it, Miss Elizabeth,” he added, merrily, set- 
tling himself for resistance. “Do your utmost. I 
defy you to move me out of this chair.” 

Elizabeth deliberately approached the champion 
of his sex, lifted him, settled him on her left arm, 
held him with the other, and despite his struggles, 
bore him three times round the room “with the 
slow stateliness of a triumphal march.” 

A more useful exercise of her strength enabled 
her, in an English village lane, to save a terrified 
child which had been knocked down and was 
being worried by a large and dangerous dog. 





| perhaps fatal grip. Doctor Blackwell caught hold 
of the creature’s collar, and with a mighty heave 
| and swing, tore it loose from its prey. With a 
| second swing she lifted it from the ground, and 
| hung it writhing upon the fence by a picket passed 
between the collar and its neck. There she al- 
lowed it to choke and struggle until it was ex- 
hausted and temporarily helpless for harm, then 
| lifted it down again, retied the broken rope to its 
| kennel just within the gate, and went quietly on 
| her way. A cheer from the villagers followed her, 
| and long afterward they delighted to tell of the 
| “wunnerful strong lady as choked squire’s dog 
off Parson’s Johnny.” 





* © 


FREDA AND ENGLISH IDIOMS. 


the lengthy list of tribulations for which the 
| “green” domestic is responsible, a long-suffer- 
| ing housewife contributes two experiences. Freda 
| was charged to notice just the minute the kettle 
| of preserving peaches boiled up. “Now don’t 
| forget. I shall be here in the dining-room, wait- 
ing,’”’ was the parting injunction. 


A few minutes later, when the fruit was simmer- 

ing to a candied mass, the mistress hurried in. 
ew she exclaimed, “I told you to 
watch —’ 

“And I did, mees,” the girl hastened to assure 
her. “When they boiled over it was just eleven 
and a quarter, to the very meenit!”’ 

Some time after, Freda was left to watch the 
browning of the meringue on a luscious lemon 
pie that was to be the finishing touch to an es- 
pecially delectable dinner. 

“Now keep an eye on that, Freda,” the anxious 
mistress cautioned, leaving the kitchen with some 
misgivings. She returned to find the oven door 
several inches ajar, Freda squatting before it like 
a dervish, and the meringue pale, sodden and 


2: 
. reda,” she almost sobbed, “how could 
you be so careless? See, it’s ruined!” 

“But yea told me, mees,” the ‘girl protested, 
enuinely distressed, “‘you told me Keep eye on it. 
Z a I keep eye on it through such iron 
oor?” 





® © 


NIAGARA OUTDONE. 


HE Scotch character has a large element of 

stolidity in it. There are Scotchmen who, 
after once deciding on a question, ignore every 
suggestion, and will not change. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Times has aptly produced the type in 
a little story. 


Angus McTavish was a Lowlander, wealthy and 
thoroughly Scotch, and had never seen the High- 
lands or the beautiful_lakes of Scotland except 
from a long distance. He paid avisit to America, 
and in New York, owing to his prominence, was 
shown all the sights. 

Was he impressed? He was not, and still thought 
the Lowlands of Scotland far superior. 

As a final chance to show Angus something that 
would impress him, the committee took him to 
Niagara Falls. Angus looked at them critically, 
and when asked if he did not think them the most 
marvelous thing he had ever seen, he remarked: 

“Aye, mon. ney are grand. But do ye ken 
Se auld peacock in Perthshire that had the wooden 
eg?” 


*® © 


JAPANESE POLITENESS. 


N one respect at least the most Oriental of civi- 

lizations is far in advance of our own. Courtesy 
is the invariable rule in Japan, instead of being 
the more or less unexpected exception, as with 
us. 

A Japanese steamboat in which separate decks 
were arranged for the white and the yellow peers 
respeou sets earried a sign on its English deck 
which, in our familiar curt phraseology, read, 
“No admittance beyond this line.” 

On the deck for Japanese travellers the same 
prohibition was expressed as follows: 

“The honorable guests of this company, remem- 
bering that the Master said, ‘The princely man is 
self-restrained,’ will kindly exercise that self- 
restraint of which the Master spoke, and not allow 
their jade-stone feet to wander past this line.” 


*® © 


CROWDED FOR SPACE. 


ERE the length of snake stories always con- 

ditioned by the length of the snakes which 
figure in them, the literature on natural history 
would be much scantier than itis. The editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer in the following note 
makes it evident that he is watching both the 
literary and moral aspects of the question. 

A correspondent writes to correct a story 
printed in this paper several days ago. “In that 
snake story I sent you,” he complains, “‘you made 
one mistake. I told you that the snake was twenty 
feet long, and you had it only ten feet long.” 

We are sorry for this, but the error was un- 
avoidable. We were very much crowded for space 
when we used the story, and we had to cut every- 
thing down. 

& 


& 


ELSEWHERE EMPLOYED. 


OETHE, who saw the “eternal womanly” in 

everything, would find fresh proof of the 
soundness of his theory if he could read a story 
which Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smith, K. C. B., has 
incorporated in his recent book of memoirs, ““From 
Constable to Commissioner.” 

When a certain dinner at Stirling, Scotland, was 
drawing to a close, Sir Henry says, the waiter 
appeared at his table with a few fragments of 
Stilton on a plate. 

“Al’m Sorry,” the waiter said, “Ah couldna get 
ye the joint e’ cheese; she’s engaged.” 


*® © 


VEGETABLE FANCY - WORK. 


rise Mrs. Bride had almost everything to 
learn about housekeeping, but she was so en- 
thusiastic in her interest that every one was glad 
to help her. 

“T have some particularly fine asparagus,” the 
marketman told her one day, and he displayed a 
bunch for her admiration. “Picked not three 
hours ago,” he added. 

Mrs. Bride looked at it with unaffected amaze- 


ment. 
“Does it grow like that?” she asked. “I always 
supposed the cook braided the ends of it.” 





The brute’s hold was upon the lad’s thick cloth- | 
ing, but at any moment it might take another and | 














The Confidential Chat. 


“When I think, my dear, how I used to work and worry over dessert, 
and over anything to be served when friends dropped in, I cannot be too 
thankful for Jell-O. 


“If everything for the table were as easily made up as 


JELL- 


there would be more time for rest and recreation for 
women. 
Jell-O is for dessert, and there is no dessert so 
simple or so elaborate that it cannot be made of Jell-O. 
There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 


The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors 
and gold, will be sent free to all who write 
for it. ' 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Cocoa Beans Grown 
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We receive the choicest beans grown in the countries 
where soil and climate produce the richest flavor. 


We know how to roast and 
blend them so as to get a 
delicious natural appetizing 
aroma and flavor. The taste 
of a cup of Lowney’s Cocoa 
is a thing to look forward to 
and deeply enjoy. There is 
nothing like a cup of good 
cocoa well-made; nothing so 
good for children before school 
and before play; no beverage 
that nourishes and strength- 
ens as Lowney’s Cocoa does 
without stimulus and 
without after effects. 
Every atom of Low- 
ney’s is Cocoa. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


BOSTON 
Superfine Chocolate, Cocoa and Bonbons. 
The Lowney Cook Book, $1.25 post-paid ; 421 pages, 1500 receipts. 
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Your Grocer 
fy Sells 


“Cubs, Polish’ 
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or 10° wilt & Company, 


Large Sifter T USA 


“A Step in the 
Bright Direction” 
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COLG@TE’S 


TRACE MARK 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 








Have a ITooth-Brush 
Drill In Your House 


Form the tooth-brush habit now. ‘Two or three minutes twice a day isn’t much time to give to a 
matter of as much importance as dental hygiene. You'll never look your best or feel your best if 
your teeth are in poor condition, and if you keep them clean and sound until you're twenty-one you 
will probably keep them for a lifetime. Ask some of the old folks whom you know whether it’s 
worth while or not. It’s just modern common sense, this "Good Teeth—Good Health" movement 
that’s spreading through the schools of this country, and if it hasn’t reached your class-room yet, it’s 
for you to be the first recruit—to send for a sample and get your classmates to do the same. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream makes the tooth-brush habit a treat, not a task. Its delicious flavor will be a surprise 
to you if you were expecting the usual "druggy" taste, but better than that, it 


Cleans—Preserves—Polishes 


destroying decay-germs and keeping your mouth clean, sweet and wholesome long after 
its use. The antiseptic, anti-acid cream that is efficient without "grit" and all that is 
beneficial without any injurious effect. 


Find out for yourself by sending 4 cts. to-day for a trial a " f ; T 
tube of this delicious cream. Enough for three weeks’ y LIES FLA 
use and more than enough to start the habit with. ON THE 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, New York. ‘ BRUSH 




















